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Preface 


welcome the publisher s invitation to offer this third edition of New 
“ amen xe g&'S' Which is appearing in conjunction with the third 

Mtoonf^° Ug S ! Uart ' S 0ld TeS ‘ ament Exe * esis Preface to First 
Edition). The major revisions" to this edition are bibliographical- 

an enormous amount of new literature and Internet resources have 

appeare in the last ten years. At the same time, the basic UBS/Nes- 

e-Aland Greek text has appeared in a new revision (UBS 4 and NA 27 

r T I ^ :i ^ el ^ / as has a newl Y' considerably revised edition by Freder¬ 
ic W. Danker of the basic Greek lexicon-—known by all as "Bauer" 
ut now to be known as BDAG. This means that Sections II.2 ("Estab- 
is mg the Text") and II.4 ("The Analysis of Words") have been rather 
thoroughly revised to reflect these new editions, facsimiles of which 
have also been included. 


Books of the kind edited by I. H. Marshall (see Preface to First Edi¬ 
tion) and Black and Dockery (Preface to Second Edition), which offer 
helpful essays on all kinds of matters related to interpreting the New 
Testament, continue to be forthcoming. I call attention to these two* 


Joel B. Green (ed.). Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for Inter¬ 
pretation (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co 
1995). 6 *' 
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Stanley E. Porter (ed.)/ Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1997). 

I have also elaborated or revised the earlier editions at two signif¬ 
icant points. First, at Step 8 (and Section II.5 of Chapter II), I have 
rewritten large portions of the section to include the flourishing of 
two dimensions of this task: social science criticism (understanding 
the culture through the eyes of sociological study) and mtertextual- 
ity (listening to the "echoes" of the OT in the NT writers, as well as 
their direct citations). Second, I have rewritten Step 11 (G) to put more 
emphasis where it belongs: on the evangelist's own narrative. 

Since this book assumes that the biblical books have "authors," 
and that the view of an author counts for something in the exegetical 
process, I have added an Appendix to this edition with a brief dis- 
cussion of this presupposition in light of some postmodern theories 

of "interpretation'' that begin with the reader and tend to negate the 
concept of "author" altogether. 6 

As always, I am indebted to others for help of various kinds- to 

"“r ** "“a— lota Lx „ta w“ 

-“f 

mer teaching assistant r,™ • yed because of surgery; to my for- 

Fuller Seminary, Rick Beaton'whohebSb 0 ' ^ TeStament at 
computer-aided research (as he dld^f ^ mg me Up t0 8peed 0n 
TA! ); and to my Regent mil re gularly some years ago as my 

Interdisciplinary Studies whi!^° ren 'Hinson, professor of 

Appendix. 6S ' Wh0 took *e time to read and critique the 


Whitsuntide 2001 
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Preface 

to the First Edition 


A former new Testament colleague was once asked by a student 
how he could learn to do exegesis, intending that his teacher 
should suggest a book. My colleague answered, "You will just have 
to take a course." That answer is the tacit admission of what all of us 
who teach NT know to be true: There simply is no book that serves 
either as a textbook or a guide for students to learn the exegetical 
process, from the opening of their Bibles to the writing of the paper. 
This book hopes to fill that lacuna. 

There are, of course, some useful books available for those who do 
exegesis. The closest to the kind I have tried to write is by Otto Kaiser 
and Werner G. Kummel, Exegetical Method: A Student's Handbook, rev. 
ed. (Seabury Press, 1981). But these are essays, not student guides. 
The book is useful to a degree, but as anyone knows who has tried to 
use it as a text, it is much too general for classroom purposes. A use¬ 
ful handbook by John H. Hayes and Carl R. Holladay has recently 
appeared: Biblical Exegesis: A Beginner's Handbook (John Knox Press, 
1982). It covers both OT and NT in the same chapters and approaches 
the task from the perspective of the various critical procedures. 

Two other recent books are especially useful to help the stu¬ 
dent/ pastor to understand the various concerns and methodologies 
that go into the exegetical process for the NT: I. Howard Marshall 

XIII 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

(ed.). New Testament Interpretation: Essays on Principles and Methods 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1977), 406 pp., and DaraelJ. Har¬ 
rington, Interpreting the New Testament: A Prachcal Gmde (M.chael 
Glazier 1979) 149 pp. Either of these books would serve as a good 
common to the present book, since they elaborate in considerable 
detail some of the methodological concerns that are treated m a more 


"how to" fashion here. . 

My own reasons for writing this book are several. First, in all my 

own years of training, I was never taught how to do exegesis. Part of 
the reason for that, of course, is that I never attended seminary. But 
as an undergraduate Bible major and as a Ph.D. student in NT stud¬ 
ies, I was never specifically trained in exegesis. An undergraduate 
course in hermeneutics was typical of many such courses—a lot of 
general, and often helpful, information, but not designed to teach the 
student how to exegete a piece of text in particular. On the other hand, 
I saw what was passing for exegesis in many seminaries and gradu¬ 
ate schools—basically advanced Greek, in which "exegesis" meant to 
know the meaning of words and determine "what kind of geni¬ 
tive"—and instinct told me that, necessary and useful as such work 
was, it was not exegesis, but only one part of the whole. 

So I did what many of my contemporaries had to do, who also 
were taught "exegesis" as a part of "hermeneutics" or as "advanced 


Ureek 1 learned on my own. Of course I had many teachers: the 
better commentaries, such as that by Barrett on 1 Corinthians; my col¬ 
leagues, especially David M. Scholer, now dean of Northern Baptist 
Seminary, with whom I team-taught the course in Interpreting the 
ew Testament, and to whom I owe so much that has gone into this 
oo . ut much I learned simply by sitting with a piece of text and 
hammering out the questions on my own. 

Do L^f^p ^writing the book came initially from my colleague 
SSin ' ^ with OT exegesis led him to 

WestmimterP^S^'T p ** ( ° U T “"' 

I wistfully voiced” the H • Professor Stuart's book appeared, 

Press than would „ ^ t0 James Heane y of ^ Westminster 

Dr- Heaney exercised t0 write the NT companion volume. 

"someday" becoming a deader P ressur e that finally resulted m 

5 eadhne to be met with a manuscript. 
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Preface to the First Edition 

Because this is a companion volume to Professor Stuart's book, I 
have had his always at my side, and I have purposefully tried to fol¬ 
low his outline as much as possible. Some students, who have already 
used Old Testament Exegesis with profit, at times will even find some 
verbatim repetition. I make no apologies for that; at many points the 
two disciplines intersect, and the two volumes are intended to be 
companions. But because OT and NT exegesis are in fact different dis¬ 
ciplines, there are also some obvious differences in the format of the 
two books. The most notable differences are these: (a) I have included 
a second chapter in which several of the details of the ou tlin e given 
in Chapter I are elaborated. This second chapter is intended to teach 
students how to use certain key tools and how to wrestle with the 
basic components ofexe gesis. (b) Chapter IV (comparable to Professor 
Stuart's Chapter III) on aids and resources has been keyed to two bib¬ 
liographies already extant. It did not seem necessary to duplicate this 
material when several such adequate helps are already available. 

Students will soon learn that not everyone will do—or teach— 
exegesis in precisely the same way. This book attempts to take that 
into account. The steps given here are not hard-and-fast rules; they 
are guidelines. If another ordering of steps suits you better, or is fol¬ 
lowed by your own teachers, then by all means adapt to suit your 
own needs. What I have tried to provide is a guide to all the steps nec¬ 
essary to do good exegesis. To that end I trust it will be useful. 

As with Old Testament Exegesis , this book assumes that exegesis 
requires a minimal knowledge of Greek. But it also is written to 
encourage the use of Greek by those whose knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage has grown rusty. Those students without knowledge of Greek 
will be able to use much of the guide, especially Chapter I. But as you 
will see in Chapter II, many of the crucial things require some work¬ 
ing knowledge of the original language. Here we have offered trans¬ 
lations of the Greek so that you might benefit as much as possible 
from this material. In fact, if you take the time to learn well the Greek 
alphabet, you will be able to use most of the tools discussed in that 
chapter. It is hoped that this book will encourage you eventually to 
acquire a knowledge of the language itself. 

I would also like to reiterate here the need to have on hand two of 
the books Professor Stuart mentions in his Introduction: 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST ED.T.ON 
Frederick W. Danker, Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study; 3d ed. (St. 

kSnSSS'" Critkism; 2d ed ' (Atlanta: 

John Knox Press, 1981). 


These books will be excellent supplements to the present one, 
Danker's being a more thorough examination of the toob mentroned 
in Chapters II and IV, and Soulen's being a mine os dennl ons and 
explanations for nearly all the exegetical terms and techniques you 


will ever run across. 

Finally, acknowledgment must be made of others besides Profes¬ 
sors Scholer and Stuart who have contributed to this book. I am 
indebted to Professor Robert A. Guelich of Northern Baptist Seminary 
for some initial encouragement and especially for some helpful 
insights in using the Greek synopsis; to my colleague Dr. Rod 
Whitacre for generous interaction on the whole, and especially tor 
material on the section on grammatical analysis; to my former student 
and sometime colleague Gerry Camery-Hoggatt for helpful sugges¬ 
tions at every stage, and especially for material on the documentation 
of secondary sources. My other two NT colleagues, Royce G. Gruen- 
ler and J. Ramsey Michaels, also joined in several hours of vigorous 
discussion of many parts. Special thanks for the expert typing skills of 
Holly Greening, Corinne Languedoc, and Anne Swetland. 
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Preface 

to the Second Edition 


T he warm welcome with which the first edition of this book was 
received was both gratifying and the certain evidence that such a 
book was needed. Now—a decade later—a revised edition is called 
for, not because the basic elements or methods of exegesis have 
changed, but because much else has happened in ten years. Four mat¬ 
ters in particular have called for this new edition. 

First, I have spent the past six years teaching exegesis in the con¬ 
text of Regent College (Vancouver, B.C.), where the composition of 
our student body has forced me to rethink how this material can best 
be adapted for those who work with the English Bible only. Although 
many of our students are pursuing career church ministries, the 
majority are not, and our basic exegesis course is designed to cover 
both OT and NT, for both M.Div. and Diploma students, the major¬ 
ity of whom do not have Greek. I still require all students to learn the 
Greek alphabet (as suggested in the Preface to the First Edition), so 
that they may use the better tools, and I also require them to do 
assignments that force hands-on use of the various primary sources 
(in translation) noted in Step 8; but I also have made some adjust¬ 
ments for the sake of non-Greek students, both in the ordering of the 
steps and in bringing them more quickly to the secondary literature. 


XVII 
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Preface to the Second Edition 
especially commentaries. These adjustments are now reflected in this 
revised edition. 

Second, there has been a staggering amount of new secondary lit- 
erature produced during the past decade. This new edition, therefore, 
allows me the opportunity to update the resources in Chapter IV. Not 
only so, but even the items mentioned in the first Preface need to be 
updated. Thus in addition to the volumes by Marshall and Harring¬ 
ton, the following very important books should be noted (and prob¬ 
ably purchased): 

David A. Black and David S. Dockery (eds.). New Testament Criti¬ 
cism and Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1991). 

Hans Conzelmann and Andreas Lindemann, Interpreting the New 
Testament: An Introduction to the Principles and Methods of NT. 
Exegesis; trans. by S. S. Schatzmann of Arbeitsbuch zum Neuen 
Testament , 8th Ger. ed. (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publish¬ 
ers, 1988). 

The latter book, despite its English subtitle, not only deals with "prin¬ 
ciples and methods" but also offers major sections on backgrounds, 
content overviews, and die issues regarding the interpretation of 
Jesus and early Christianity. 

At a much more practical level, and therefore especially for the 
sake of the English Bible users of this book, useful discussions of 
many of the matters addressed in the present book can be found in: 

F. Furman Kearley, Edward P. Myers, and Timothy D. Hadley 
(eds.). Biblical Interpretation, Principles and Practice: Studies in 
Honor of Jack Pearl Lewis (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1986). 

Third, during the past decade computer-aided research materials 
have burgeoned. It is hard to know how much of this material prop" 
erly fits a "student handbook," but at least some of the more 
readily available, or otherwise especially useful, items are noted in 
Chapter IV. 

Fourth, when this book first appeared, rhetorical criticism was jus* 
beginning to make its presence felt in exegetical materials. Even 
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though the degree to which NT authors make use of these Hellenis¬ 
tic forms has probably been overstated by its practitioners, this area 
of study opens up new ways of hearing the NT letters and thus poten¬ 
tially offers many helpful insights into their interpretation. Thus, 
some discussion of rhetorical matters needed to be added (see 
I.9.3[E]}, as well as some additional bibliography for further study. 

As with the first edition, I am indebted to several people for their 
help in making this new edition possible. Here I record my thanks 
especially to my teaching assistant for 1991-92, James M. Leonard, 
whose help with students went far beyond all normal TA expecta- 
tions, and who also reread the first edition with an especiaUy cnbcal 
eye toward its usefulness to students. I am also grateful to Dr. James 
M Scott of Trinity Western University, who graciously made avail- 

» lh 7“* h ' ■ffT .'gg y.S 

"I exical Resources for Greek, Latin and Christian Literatures, ana 

ft. bibliography for oon.pu«b»« 

research tools. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he term exegesis is used in this book in a consciously limited 
sense to refer to the historical investigation into the meaning of 
the biblical text. The presupposition lying behind this task is that 
the biblical books had "authors" and "readers," and that the authors 
intended their readers to understand what they wrote (see, e.g., 1 Cor. 
5:9-11; 1 John 2:1; see the Appendix). Exegesis therefore answers the 
question. What did the biblical author mean? It has to do both with 
what he said (the content itself) and why he said it at any given point 
(the literary context)—as much as that might be discovered, given our 
distance in time, language, and culture. Furthermore, exegesis is pri¬ 
marily concerned with intentionality: What did the author intend his 
original readers to understand? 

Historically, the broader term for the science of interpretation, 
which included exegesis, was hermeneutics. But since hermeneutics 
has come to focus more on meaning as an existential reality, that is, 
what these ancient sacred texts mean for us at a later point in history, 
I have chosen to limit any use of the term to this more restricted sense 

of "contemporary meaning" or "application. 

This book is primarily concerned with the exegetical process 1 e . 
Thus the immediate aim of the biblical student is toun ers *f” e . 
lical text. Exegesis, however, should not be an end m itself. Exegehca 
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T he term exegesis is used in this book in a consciously limited 
sense to refer to the historical investigation into the meaning of 
the biblical text. The presupposition lying behind this task is that 
the biblical books had “authors” and “readers,” and that the authors 
intended their readers to understand what they wrote (see, e.g., 1 Cor. 
5:9-11; 1 John 2:1; see the Appendix). Exegesis therefore answers the 
question. What did the biblical author mean? It has to do both with 
what he said (the content itself) and why he said it at any given point 
(the literary context)—as much as that might be discovered, given our 
distance in time, language, and culture. Furthermore, exegesis is pri¬ 
marily concerned with intentionality: What did the author intend his 
original readers to understand? 

Historically, the broader term for the science of interpretation, 
which included exegesis, was hermeneutics. But since hermeneutics 
has come to focus more on meaning as an existential reality, that is, 
what these ancient sacred texts mean for us at a later point in history, 
I have chosen to limit any use of the term to this more restricted sense 
of "contemporary meaning" or "application." 

This book is primarily concerned with the exegetical process itself. 
Thus the immediate aim of the biblical student is to understand the bib¬ 
lical text. Exegesis, however, should not be an end in itself. Exegetical 
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essays put forward as "sermons" are usually as dry as dust, inf 0r 
mative, perhaps, but seldom prophetic or inspirational. Therefore 
the ultimate aim of the biblical student is to apply one's exegetic a j 
understanding of the text to the contemporary church and world 
Hence this guide also includes some suggestions for moving "from 
text to sermon." 

The process of doing exegesis and of writing an exegesis paper is 
determined in part by the reason(s) one comes to a particular text 
Basically, there are three such reasons: 

1. a methodical working of one's way through an entire biblical 
book; 

2. an attempt to resolve the difficulties in a well-known crux , or 
problem passage (1 Cor. 7:14; 15:29; etc.); 

3. preparation for next Sunday's sermon or lesson or for other 
related pastoral concerns. 


Professors and writers of commentaries usually approach the text 
for the first reason. In the classroom, students are also involved in this 
^ss and frequently write their exegesis papers "in the course of 

m ° re ^ more P^°rs will also learn to 

teaching OT nr U h thn>U8h Wh ° le b °° ks ' not onl y for immediate 
of biblical material • ^ I ”“P oses 1,1,4 a k° 4or creating a deep reservoir 

It is hoped that whar i P P are a ^ so written for the second reason. 

TOnunwi -aid uraaii—nJL pwtoral ctmcems),[hen®. 

Because of this anentim fc R 1 ? lm * sters approach the biblical text. 
In "short form," for sermo^ 6 * ^ devoted to Naming how to exegete 
"short form" well who ha* n pr< J paration - But one cannot leam to do 
The guidelines fo Cht7 ** ^ WeU whole process, 

^n 2 (dealing with ornhio™ 316 Written ^ rom the perspective of rea- 
additional helps for tho^ passa 8 es )* Also included (in Step 1) a* 
Brough an entire book). Wh ° Se approach is reason 1 (working 

text is elementary, But 
°f liter <*ture are you ex&eti ** d ^ ermines much of the rest. WM 
four types (genres): ^ 8g? NT is composed basically <* 
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1. The Epistles, for the most part, are comprised of paragraphs of 
argument or exhortation. Here the exegete must learn, above all 
else, to trace the flow of the writer's argument in order to under¬ 
stand any single sentence or paragraph. 

2. The Gospels are comprised of pericopes, individual units of nar¬ 
rative or teaching, which are of different kinds, with different 
formal characteristics, and which have been set in their present 
contexts by the evangelists. 

3. Acts is basically a series of connected shorter narratives that form 
one entire narrative interspersed with speeches. 

4. The book of Revelation is basically a series of carefully con¬ 
structed visions, woven together to form a complete apocalyptic 
narrative. 


Although they have many things in common, each of these genres 
also has its own peculiar exegetical problems and "rules." Therefore, 
in Chapter I the guide is divided into four parts: (A) some initial steps 
common to all the genres, (B) some special steps peculiar to each of 
the genres, (C) some further steps common to all, and (D) some con¬ 


cluding remarks about application. 

It is assumed that the guide is not necessarily to be read through 
in a sitting but that it will be used in conjunction with the actual work 
of exegesis. Therefore, if you are exegeting a passage from the Epis¬ 
tles, you should follow the first eight steps common to all (1.1-8), then 
follow the three steps peculiar to the Epistles in part B (1.9 [E] to 11 
[E]), then skip to part C for Steps 12-15 (1.12-15). Do the same for a 
paper on the Gospels, Acts, or Revelation. It should be noted tot at 

Step 15, "Write the paper," guidelines again differ for a passage m 

the Epistles or the Gospels. Because Chapter I does not rea ng 
through" for any of the genres, the student will probably frnd it use¬ 
ful to refer regularly to the schematic diagram found at the beginning 

will be a major consideration in understanding. For 

the crucial matter will be contextual or lexical or 

historical or social-cultural context. There is nov '. u 

advance what questions a particular passage wdl raise. What you 
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need to do is to go through all the steps; but as you become family 
with a passage, it will tend to become clear to you how to assign the 
relative weight of each step and its subpoints. 

A final word to those who use only the English Bible. First 
need to take heart that you can leam to do exegesis as well as anyo U 
else. Knowing Greek gives one obvious advantages in several m!? 
ters of detail. But the person without Greek who is willing to do a hi 
of extra work can enter into the full joys of this discipline Yn. 
take seriously the need to leam the Greek alphabet; that wd U 

theld7o7words St * *** w hen it comefto 

Jtsr-r -* — 

acquainted with your passage but a S h beCOme thoroughly 
to be investigated. This is your entrv Loi ^ t0 diSC ° Ver What need « 

**» thTJSS * u to lead 

have h, enou 8 h SO that eveohT” 1 B< " "* 80al “ 
you win hp | ^8 U P your own mind re you can leam to 
"acondaiyliteiatu^fo ^ OUrsel t hfunensehr^ 

Specially helpfyj f Q , r eac h step listed in Ch ^° U rea< ^ w ^ely in the 

are «refully markL ^^8 students in C i apter IV Item s that are 
atle 1 ^ m ^^ousdisciplines 

thatittno?" 0 ' basic level°if SlbIe tolea m the Gr 

Rested near,yasd ifficul af 11 d °' y°« wiUfJ H angUa S eitself ' 

as you have im a to y° ur delight 

or as some have 
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Be sure to read the Introduction first! 

T he key to good exegesis is the ability to ask the right questions of 
the text in order to get at the author's intended meaning. Good 
exegetical questions fall into two basic categories: questions of 
content (what is said) and of context (why it is said). 

The contextual questions are of two kinds: historical and literary. 
Historical context has to do both with the general historical-socio¬ 
logical-cultural setting of a document (e.g., the city of Corinth, its 
geography, people, religions, social environment, economy) and with 
the specific occasion of the document (i.e., why it was written). Liter¬ 
ary context has to do with why a given thing was said at a given point 
hi the argument or narrative. 

The questions of content are basically of four kinds: textual criti¬ 
cism (the determination of the actual wording of the author), lexical 
data (the meaning of words), grammatical data (the relationship of 
words to one another), and historical-cultural background (the rela¬ 
tionship of words and ideas to the background and culture of the 
author and his readers). 

Good exegesis, therefore, is the happy combination—or careful 
mte gration—of all these data into a readable presentation. The aim of 
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Writing an Exegesis Paper 

A Schematic 


StepI: 

Survey the historical context 
in general. 


Go to Steps 9-11 on the basis of 
the literary genre of your 
passage. 


Step 2: 

Confirm the limits of the 
passage. 

Step 3: 

Become thoroughly 
acquainted 

with your paragraph/peri- 
cope. 


Step 4: 

Analyze sentence structures 
and syntactical relationships, 
(bee n.l) 

Step 5: 

Establish the text 
(See H.2) 


Step 6: 


grammar. 

(See n.l and 3) 

Step 7: 

^significant words. 


Step 8: 

^ ar< * the historical- 

(Se e n a 5) aCkgr ° UI 'd. 



EPISTLES 
Step 9 (E): 

Determine the formal 
character of the epistle. 

Step 10 (E): 

Examine the historical 
context in particular. 

Step 11 (E): 

Determine the literary 
context. 


GOSPELS 
Step 9(G): 

Determine the formal charac¬ 
ter of the pericope or saying. 

Step 10 (G): 

Analyze the pericope in 
aO^pelaynopsis. 

Step n (q : 

Analyze the pericope 
m narrative context. 
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ACTS 

Step 10 (A): 

Research the historical 
questions. 

Step 11 (A): 

Determine the literary 
context. 


THE REVELATION 

Step 9 (R): 

Understand the 
formal character 
of the Revelation. 

Step 10 (R): 

Determine the 
historical context. 

Step 11 (R): 

Determine the literary 
context. 


Complete the exegesis by 
going through Steps 12-15. 


Step 12: 

Consider the broader biblical 
and theological contexts. 

Step 13: 

Consult secondary literature. 

Step 14 (optional): 

Provide a finished transla¬ 
tion. 

Step 15: 

Write the paper. 
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such a presentation is not originality or uniqueness but as close an 
approximation of the author's original intention as careful mvestiga- 
tion can bring us. The schematic on the preceding pages gives you an 
overview of the process. The rest of the chapter leads you through 

each of the steps. 

Note well: As you go through the steps in this chapter, you need 
to be continually aware of the companion bibliography in Chapter IV. 
In some cases you will need to read widely in order to understand 
the distinctive features or nature of that step. 


A. Initial Steps for All Genres 


At the very beginning of the exegetical process, after you have 
determined the literary genre in which the text exists (see the Intro¬ 
duction), you need to have a provisional idea of what is going on, 
both in the whole document in general and in your own paragraph 

(or pericope) in particular. To do this well, several initial steps are 
necessary. 


Step 1. Survey the historical context in general. 

s«&n of!'d^ VeSH8 f ti ° n °! any sentence ' P«agK>ph, or other sub- 
^ ent °! a H d “ CUme " t '2 e alwa y s needs to have a good sense about 

ll. isle rl7n e nl'T 0 J S ** author? recipients? 

What are their Dresenir' 1 ’ 6 ^ 66 " them? Where do ^ recipients live? 
sioned this writing? Wl»t Wstorical situation occa- 
au theme or co^mSl * aUth0r ' S purpo * ? VVhat is the over- 
discerned outline? e argument or narrative have an easily 

youiself;to a b^tady?* nni,s ' to do ^ work for 
course. But for the exegesis of a "n \i ** d ° ne process of the 

want to get right at the passage -r^'™ P—you wiU often 
t^°r ted b i m P°rtant to consult a 

ically worldn* 1 ^ approach mg the text f ° duction (see Chapter IV.l). 
no substitut f y0Ur Wa V through a bool, t reason L that is, method- 

d0 the follow^ 01 * 8 this Work for yoursd^^° duction) ' *« is 

^ case you should 
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I. Guide for Full Exegesis 

1.1. Read the entire document through in English in one sitting. 

Thorc is no substitute for thiQ cion va* 

book at chapter 1, verse 1 The first sf l Start exe S etin g a 

document thm,,<* v ‘ ^ * P always 18 to read the entire 

dc cument through. You need a provisional sense of the whole before 

th 3 ° f ltS PartS/ and you S ain suc h a sense by reading it 

through. iNora One can read a letter the size of PhilippiL aloud (a 

good exercise by the way) in about thirteen minutes, so one ought to 
rea shorter documents through several times in successive days 
before starting on an exegesis project.] 

After the first reading, go back through it a second time in skim 
fashion and make notes of the following (with references): 


1.1.1. Discover everything you can about the recipients. Are they 
Jews or Gentiles? or a combination? What relation do they have with 
the author? Are there any hints of their socioeconomic situation? 


1.1.2. Discover everything you can about the purpose. Does the 
author explicitly say anything about it? What is implied? 

1.1.3. Note special emphases or concerns that emerge. What words 
or ideas are frequently repeated? What unusual vocabulary recurs? 
What, if anything, might these tell you about the occasion or purpose? 


1.1.4. Work out an annotated outline of the whole book (to be revised 
on further study). 

After you feel somewhat at home with the document as a whole, 
then proceed to the next steps. 


1.2. Check your observations against the secondary literature. 

Now go to the sources mentioned in Chapter IV and see whether 
you missed some insights. If there are significant differences between 
your observations and those in your NT survey or introduction, go 
back over the biblical document with the book in hand to see what 
the reasons are for the differences. 


Step 2. Confirm the limits of the passage. 

Determine whether the passage you have chosen for exegesis is a 
genuine, self-contained unit. Even if you are exegeting only a single 
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sentence, that sentence must be placed in its own paragraph or peri- 
cope. To do this, check the paragraphing of the two primary critical 
editions of the Greek text (NA 27 and UBS 4 ; you will notice that they 
sometimes differ) against two or more modem translations (e.g., 
NRSV and TMIV). Where any of these differ, you must tentatively 
decide for yourself what the basic unit is. The final decision on this 
matter will become a part of the whole exegetical process. 


Step 3. Become thoroughly acquainted with your 
paragraph/pericope. 

Note well: For Steps 3 through 7, some differences in method exist 
for those who use Greek and those who do not. The special instruc¬ 
tions for those who use English Bible only are found in brackets fol¬ 
lowing the steps for those with Greek. 

For those who use Greek: It would be to your great advantage also 
to read through the instructions for those who must work through 
the same procedures in the English Bible. If you are aiming toward 
or are already involved in professional ministry, you may find these 
materials helpful in teaching others in the church how to do the basic 
steps in the exegetical process. 

For those who use English: Before skipping down to your part of 
the various steps, you should read through the part for Greek exege¬ 
sis. This will give you an idea both of what must be done for those 
who know the original language and of what kinds of methodologi¬ 
cal differences exist for you. Note well: (1) Even though you may 
never learn Greek, it will be to your great advantage to learn the 
Greek alphabet; by so doing, you will be able to consult and use most 
of the better tools; (2) even if you cannot enter fully into matters that 
ave strictly to do with the Greek language, it is to your great advan- 
age to read as widely as possible from the bibliography in Chapter 

£* y °T y u l6aSt Underetand * he kmds of matters that are 
bemg discussed m the commentaries as you read them. 

3.1. Make a provisional translation. 

IFor English Bible see Step 3.3] 

your paragraph. Nlthtagwili° b ^“ r T * horou S hl y acquainted wi* 

r help you do this than to read 
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through your paragraph in Greek and make a provisional translation. 
For rapid reading of the Greek, learn to use either Kubo or Zerwick- 
Grosvenor (see IV.3). Read the Greek text through several times, until 
you are sufficiently familiar with the content of the passage to be able 
to translate it without the lexical-grammatical aid. Then write out 
your translation, using your aid if you need to. Remember, this is not 
a finished translation. The purpose of this step is primarily to famil¬ 
iarize yourself with the content of your paragraph. 


3.2. Make a provisional list of exegetical difficulties. 

As you write out your translation, make a separate list of textual, 
grammatical, and lexical items that will need special study. For 
example, are there textual variations that make a difference in how 
one understands the text? Note especially any and all variations in 
the apparatus of UBS 4 , since these were selected on the basis of their 
significance for translation. Which matters of grammar surfaced as 
you tried to translate? Which were noted in your translational aid 
(Zerwick-Grosvenor)? Are there theologically loaded words? Are 
some words used repeatedly in this passage? Are there words in the 
passage that do not occur frequently in this author s writings? 

Note: As a final step to your exegesis (Step 14), before the actual 
writing of the paper, you may be required to come back to this step 
and offer a finished translation, reflecting the conclusions of your 
exegesis. Even if you are not so required, it is good practice to learn 
to do this. 

Note well: The next step (3.3) is the substitute step (for 3.1 and 3.2) 
for those without Greek; but those who use Greek may find it a help¬ 
ful exercise as well, so don't skip over it too quickly. 

3.3. Read the paragraph through in several translations. 

The best way for you to become acquainted with the paragraph 
and to discover what in the paragraph needs special study is to read 
the paragraph through in at least seven translations. As with the person 
using Greek, the aim of this exercise is to help you become thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the paragraph while discovering those places 
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where further work will be needed in terms of Steps 5 through 7 
do this well, you will need to do the following: 


•To 


3.3.1. Secure at least seven different translations (preferably the KTV 
NASB, NRSV, TNIV, GNB, REB, NJB (or NAB) [although any 
ber of other modem translations will serve as well in place of the final 
three; see the bibliography in IV.3 for these choices]). You may wish 
to photocopy the appropriate paragraph from each of the transla- 
tions, so that you can freely mark them up if you choose to do so. 

3.3.2. Mark well the differences between/among your translations. 
You may do this either with colored markers on your photocopies or 

preferably, by making a list of the differences and supporting tran* 
lations at every point. 


3.3.3. Determine which of these differences is exegetically signifi¬ 
cant. That is, determine which differences are merely synonyms or 
matters of taste and which make a genuine difference in meaning, 
nf p 1S y r ^ getting at Step 3.2 above, "Make a provisional list 

havpfrTi Ca -ft Culties *” Tlle P oint is that whenever translations 
indiraH ^ flf™ C3nt d *^ erences between/among them, this is a sure 
ST 11 L SOme exe8etical difficul ty lies behind the differences. 
Sed toUS 6aSier WitK mUCh P ractice - But you should be 
and "servant". U 61 ems suc ^ as the difference between "minister" 
probablS m 3 PaSSa§e “* 1 Tun -* 6 ' since "minister" in English 
actual data ofSxUUow *** Tlm0thy ' S Office" than the 

criticism^(St^S Whedl ® r *e differences are matters of textual 

marginal notes in your trarLation* ^ n ° te that most of 

ters of textual criticism.] (eXCe P f for ^ NASB) reflect m* 


^ 4 ' f Se " tC "“ structu >’es and 
Itiscru/ ^ relations hips. (See n.l) 

also have a good s^of^ e “ * X Jif !sis ° f your P assa S e that K 
that you recognize the had ar & um ont (or narrative) and 

c structures and syntax of each sentence 
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To do this well, there is no substitute for writing out the passage in 
its entirety in 3 structured form. There are three advantages to such 
a structural display of the passage. First, it forces you to make tenta¬ 
tive grammatical decisions, especially about syntactical relation¬ 
ships. Second, it enables you to visualize the structure of the passage 
and to recognize patterns (e.g., resumptions, contrasts, parallels, chi¬ 
asm). Third, it provides a tentative outline of the argument. 


4.1. Make a sentence flow, (See 31.1.1; pp. 41-58) 

The best way to write out the text is in the form of a sentence flow, 
with marginal annotations tracing the flow of the argument. 
Although such work is a highly individual matter, the suggestions 
given in Chapter II can serve as useful guidelines. 

[For English Bible readers: You should read carefully through the 
material in Chapter II. 1. If you have difficulty with some of the gram¬ 
matical/syntactical concepts, read carefully the pages in Nunn, 
noted in IV.4. As you can see from the illustrations in H.1, this exer¬ 
cise can be performed in English as well as in Greek.] 

4.2. Make a sentence diagram. (See II.1.2) 

At times the grammar of a given sentence is so complex that it is 
useful to diagram its constituent parts. Many will prefer to diagram 
all the sentences of the passage rather than to learn a new system, 
such as writing out a sentence flow. The advantage of the diagram is 
that it forces one to identify grammatically every word in the passage. 
The disadvantage is that one diagrams only one sentence at a time 
and thereby may fail to visualize the whole passage or to recognize 
various structural patterns in the argument. 

As you complete these first four steps, two things should have 
happened: 

a. You should now have a good idea about both the content and 
the larger context of the paragraph. 

b. You should have isolated some of the problem areas that need 
closer examination. 
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You are now ready for a closer analysis of the passage (refer back 
to the provisional list in 3.2). The next four steps isolate the basic con- 
tent questions that need resolution. Each of these steps is elaborated 
in detail in Chapter H. If you have already learned the procedures 
outlined in that chapter, then you simply need to work them out for 
the purposes of your paper. If not, then you will need to take the time 
to learn each of these procedures and see how they apply to your pas¬ 
sage. Once the basic procedures are learned well, then Chapter II can 
serve as a handy reference guide or checklist. 


[For English Bible readers: With Steps 5-7 (but not Step 8) you 
now come to materials where you will need to consult outside help 
almost from the beginning. To make your secondary sources as use¬ 
ful as possible, however, you should do the following: 

[a. Read as carefully as possible the materials in Chapter II and 
as widely as possible the suggested overview readings in Chapter 
IV. Your concern here is for understanding, that is, what scholar¬ 
ship itself is about in the three areas of textual criticism, grammar, 
and lexicography. You will be most limited in doing your own work 
at Steps 5 and 6 (text and grammar), but the limitation should only 
be one of not knowing the Greek language. You can come to under¬ 
stand the nature of textual and grammatical decisions as well as 
foose who know a* language if you read carefully from the sug- 

C0ncern . here 18 t0 be able to enter into Ml 

or other secwdary^urces" t£I d ^ *1f* ^ commentarieS 

your passage. ^ at discuss the exegetical questions m 

at these matters ' to look 

raphy in IV.13). Here you n^To^d T**** ** bM °?i 

sense of the options and thTdiffpr d ^ eWmgh *° get a g °°f 
quickly discover that some * “ fferences amon 8 scholars. You will 
others. In the final analvsic ^ 316 more difficult to resolve than 
pro and con, and then trv tn ^ mUSt Wei ^ arguments of others/ 
** basis of their arguments tv** 0 S ° me resolut ion for yourself on 
suggestion in (a) above, so as m ^ Why y0U need first t0 foUow ** 
p e and the issues being discus knowled S e able of the disci' 
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Step 5. Establish the text. (See 11.2) 

The first concern of the interpreter of any ancient text is the textual 
one. What words did the author use, and in what order? The science 
that seeks to recover the original form of hand-produced documents 
is called textual criticism, which has become a very technical and com¬ 
plex field of study. With a small amount of concerted effort, however, 
student exegetes can leam enough so as (1) to feel at home with tex¬ 
tual discussions (e.g., in articles and commentaries) and (2) to feel 
somewhat comfortable in making their own textual decisions. 

To do your own textual criticism, you will need to become familiar 
with the apparatuses (textual information in the footnotes) of both the 
NA 27 and UBS 4 . A full explanation of the use of these apparatuses and 
a discussion of the criteria for making textual choices are given in H.2. 

What is emphasized in Chapter II needs to be noted here: Not all 
textual decisions have exegetical significance. But you need to 
become familiar enough with the discipline so that you can both dis¬ 
criminate what has significance from what does not and evaluate the 
textual decisions of others for yourself. In the exegesis paper itself, 
only those textual decisions need be discussed that actually affect the 
meaning of the passage. 


Step 6. Analyze the grammar. (See n.l and 3) 

For your own purposes, you should decide the grammar for 
everything in your passage. But again, in your paper discuss only 
those items where exegetical decision is important or makes a defer¬ 
ence in the meaning of a passage. Are any grammatical points m 
doubt? Could any sentences, clauses, or phrases be read differen y 
if the grammar were construed differently? Are there genuine am 1 - 



impossioier ii so, wnai ai -r — * T , _ 

mar anomalous (not what would be expected) at any point. If so, can 

you offer any explanation for the anomaly? 

Step 7. Analyze significant words. (See II.4) 

Be careful here. Do not let your paper become acoU^nW mid¬ 
word studies. Discuss the meaning of any word in a 
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the guidelines in Chapter II. In your paper, discuss words on the basis 
of two criteria: (1) Explain what is not obvious. (2) Concentrate on key 
words and wordings. 

Step 8. Research the historical-cultural background. (See II.5) 

Involved in this step are a variety of concerns that include (1) th e 
meaning of persons, places, events, and so forth mentioned in the 
passage; (2) the cultural-social milieu of the author and his readers; 
(3) the customs and practices of the author or speaker and his read¬ 
ers or listeners; (4) the thought world of the author and his readers; 
and (5) the frequent intertextuality (echoes of language and context 
of the OT) found in the NT writers. 

The matter of intertextual echoes is especially crucial for under¬ 
standing the Revelation, but it applies equally to the rest of the NT 
writers. These writers, including Luke (who was probably a Gentile), 
lived and breathed the language and ideas of the Old Testament, for 
the most part in its Greek expression, the Septuagint. Besides the spe¬ 
cific help you can get from the books noted in Chapters II and IV, you 
need to learn to use the NA 27 and pay close attention to the references 
in the margins. 

In your paper, as before, you need to decide which of these mat¬ 
ters need to be elaborated, on the basis of (1) what is not obvious to 
your readers and (2) what makes a genuine difference in the mean¬ 
ing of the passage. 

B. Special Considerations for Different Genres 

At this point you are ready to wrestle with the questions of ^ 
toncal context (in particular) and literary context. However, the p* 0 ' 
cedure here for exegeting the various genres differs considerably ^ 
next steps, therefore, are discussed according to genre. At Step ^ a 
t e genres return to the same track. It may be helpful at this poi* 1 
^t^ CqUently to the thematic diagram at the beginning of & 

B (E )- Exegeting the Epistles 

P 9 (E). Determine the formal character of the epistle . 
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9.1 (E). Differences in Character 


Although all the NT documents from Romans to Jude (twenty-one 
in all) are epistles, they have some considerable differences in char¬ 
acter. Some are totally ad hoc, very specifically occasioned (e.g., 
Philemon, 1 Corinthians, Jude, Galatians), while others appear more 
like tracts at large. It is important at this point to be sensitive to the 
degree that some are more like real "letters" and some more public 
and therefore real "epistles." This will especially affect your thinking 
at Step 10, having to do with the historical context in particular. 


9.2 (E). Epistolary Aspects 

It is also important to be aware of the various epistolary aspects of 
the ancient letter and to determine to which part of the letter your 
passage belongs. For example, is it a part of the thanksgiving or 
prayer? Is it part of the formal greeting? Is it part of the body proper? 
If it belongs to the more formal parts of the letter, how much has the 
form itself determined the content? Be sure to consult the bibliogra¬ 
phy in Chapter IV if you are not well acquainted with ancient liter¬ 
ary practices, including such a common matter as letter writing. 


9.3 (E). Rhetorical Features 

To lesser or greater degrees, the writers of the epistles used the 
various rhetorical forms of the Greco-Roman world. In the case of 
Paul in particular, one must be aware of these rhetorical devices and 
ask oneself about both their nature and their significance. Thus one 
needs to be aware of changes of mood or of forms of argumentation. 
Does your paragraph exhibit a sudden outburst of unanswered ques¬ 
tions? Does it display a sudden change in the form of argumentation? 
k it primarily indicative, imperative, or interrogative? Does the 
author seem to be engaging in "straight talk"? or perhaps irony? or 
yperbole? Are there any of the elements of diatribe? Do any of the 
P^ftS/ or the whole itself, exhibit chiasm? Is your paragraph part of 
e argument, or is it appeal or perhaps application? For these mat- 
one m ust do some reading in the items listed in Chapter IV. 
sir 801116 cases ' the en tire letter may follow the patterns of clas- 
rhetorical argumentation. Again, for these matters you nee to 
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10.2 (E). Audience 

Makea list of everything flat tells you something about the recipients 
and their situation. What is said explicitly? What is implied? Are they 
involved in behavior that needs correcting? Is the problem one of theo¬ 
logical misunderstanding? or lack of understanding? Are they in need 
of comfort? exhortation? correction? If a specific problem is involved, 
has it come from outside the believing community or risen from within? 
Is there any hint as to how the author has learned of the situation? 


103 (E). Key Words 


Make another list of key words and repeated phrases that indicate the 
subject matter of the section. What words appear most often in the 

lirVlnL _/■'*1 1 * * 1 

see if there is an unusual 
vocabulary itself suggest 


mioie section' uieck your concordance to 
incidence of them here. Does the author's 
anything about the nature of the problem? 


10,4 (E >- Summary Description 

Try at this point, in a tentative way, to write a paragraph that puts all 
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these data into a coherent expression of the problem or situation of the 
readers. 

This step will usually be an important consideration in your final 
presentation of the exegesis. Be sure to come back to it after you have 
worked your way through Step 11, because your analysis of the 
answer should adequately correspond to your analysis of the histor- 
ical situation. 

Step 11 (E). Determine the literary context 

To do this, one must learn to think paragraphs. Even though your 
exegesis paper is keying in on only one of the paragraphs or sub- 
paragraphs in a larger section, you should try to trace the argument 
of the whole section, paragraph by paragraph. 

For your specific text, you have now come to the absolutely essen¬ 
tial exegetical question: What is the point of this paragraph or exhor¬ 
tation? What is the point of this sentence? On the basis of what the 
author has said up to here, why does he now say this? This is why it 
is so important to trace the argument carefully right up to the point 
of your sentence or paragraph (although a full detailing of the whole 
argument does not need to be included in the paper itself). For exe¬ 
gesis, it is not enough to work out all the details in Steps 5-8. One 
must also be able to offer a cogent explanation as to how all this fits 
into the author's ongoing argument. 

To do this well, you should try to do two things: 

11.1 (E). Logic and Content 

In a compact way, write out the logic and content of your para¬ 
graph. In your own words, describe (briefly) what the author has said 
and how his argument develops. 

The concern here is with what is being said. Who is now being 
addressed? What issue is now being spoken to? What is the 
absolutely central concern? Does your description include everything 
in the paragraph? Have you given proper weight to each item? 

11.2 (E). Content and Argument 

In another sentence or two, explain how this content con ^^ 
the argument. The concern here is with the purpose or inten o 
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° h in the author's argument or How of thought. Why do you think 
l 2* d right at this point? What is the relationship of this paragraph 
f Vwinst been said? How does it prepare for what is to come? 
10 ^Te c Jot overemphasize the need for you to discipline yourself 
to do this exereise. No matter how well you do the detaik in the p*. 
vious steps, you will never do good exegesis until youdo this step well. 
Thefaultof most commentaries lies right here They frequently handle 
ttecontent questions well but all too often fail to help the reader under- 
stand the point of the biblical author's words in a given context. 


Before going on to Step 12 (p. 31), be sure to gc back and think your 
wav through Steps 10 and 11 together. Is your understanding of the 
answer an adequate response to the historical situation as you have 
described it? Does it now need some revision? Could you now make 
a convincing case for your exegesis as an adequate understanding of 
the situation to which the author is writing and his response to it? The 
excellence of your exegesis stands or falls here. 
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also handed on to you" (written in 54 c.E.) with Luke 22:17-20 (writ¬ 
ten ca. 75 c.E.?)]. The Gospel writer's own contribution (level 3) is that 
of selectivity, adaptation, and arrangement (although such activity 
was already at work in the period of oral transmission). Thus: 


Jesus(30 c.E.) 

I 

Oral transmission (30-T00 C.E.) 

and written sources (50?-80 C.E.) 


Luke (75 C.E.) ■ 


► Theophilus 

(Gentile believers) 
(75 c.e.) 


B (G). Prating the Gosveh 

Before going through the contextual questions for exegeting the 
Gospels, it is necessary to make some preliminary notes about the 
nature of this genre, which in turn requires the articulation of some 
prior working hypotheses about the materials in the Gospels and the 
interrelationships among the Gospels. 

a. The Nature of the Gospels 

The Epistles have basically a one-dimensional historical and liter¬ 
ary context. That is, the author is presenting his own argument (or 
exhortation)—even when he draws on traditional material—that 
speaks directly to the situation of the recipients. Thus: 

Paul (54 c.e.) -► Corinth (54 c.e.) 

The Gospel writers, by way of contrast, have a two- or three-dimen¬ 
sional historical context, which in turn affects their literary context. 
That is, they are handing on, now in the permanent form of writing/ 
the sayings of and narratives about Jesus (level 1) that are available to 
them as they have been preserved in the church's tradition (level 2) 
[for example, compare 1 Cor. 11:23: "I received from the Lord what I 


Thus it is Jesus with whom Theophilus is being brought face to 
face, but Jesus mediated through the memory of the early church and 
through Luke. 

The exegetical process is further complicated (or perhaps aided) 
by the fact that there are four Gospels, the first three of which, at least, 
have some kind of literary interrelationship. 

These two factors, that the Gospels are two- or three-dimensional 
and that there are four of them, require some prior working hypothe¬ 
ses about the Gospel materials and the Gospels themselves. The fol¬ 
lowing hypotheses are the convictions of the author on which the 
various steps of exegesis will be predicated. It should be noted that 
they are the shared convictions of the vast majority of NT scholars. It 
should also be noted that it is not possible not to have working 
hypotheses on these matters—even if one has never articulated them. 
If you differ with these hypotheses, you will have to articulate your 
own and adapt the steps accordingly. 

b. Some Working Hypotheses 

1. It is reasonable to assume that during the period of oral trans¬ 
mission the individual units of material (pericopes), composed of 
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narratives and sayings, were transmitted largely independent, 
cr>e ano er. Similarly, one may assume that many sayings were p» 
^ived as teaching per se and thus were frequently trLmitted wut 
out their original historical context (cf. Paul's use of the sayines 
material m 1 Cor. 7:10 and 9:14). Thus it is a reasonable working 
ypothesis that the present arrangement of the pericopes is in large 
measure the work of the evangelists themselves. This seems to be 
confirmed, to use but one example, by the fact that the sayings col¬ 
lected by Matthew in Matt. 10:5-42, as instructions for the ministers 
of the kingdom, are found in Luke in considerably different settings, 
in the following sequence: Luke 9:2-5; 10:3; 12:11-12; 6:40; 12:2-9; 
12:51-53; 14:25-27; 17:33; 10:16. 

2. Although no one of the Gospels was written to be read along¬ 
side the others (with the possible exception of John, according to 
Clement of Alexandria's view), it is almost certain that the Synoptic 
Gospels at least were not written independently of one another. 
Although three or four solutions to the Synoptic problem currently 
vie for acceptance, the view of the majority of scholars, and the one 
assumed in this book, is (a) that Mark was written first, ( b ) that 
Matthew and Luke independently used Mark in writing their own 
Gospels, and (c) that Matthew and Luke also had access to large 
quantities of other traditional materials, some of which they had m 
common (known as Q but probably not a single unified source). 

3 The evangelists themselves selected, adapted, and arranged 

materials not simply to record or preserve the life and teachings of 
STS also to present Jesus to their readers wi«. their own distinc¬ 
tive concerns and from their distinctive points of view. 

has two aspects. First the_ e g ^ what ^ evangelist 

mg of Jesus; thus partof ^^Xppened. But second, since 
understood to have been sald ° r *°.. ” u als0 wan t to try to see 

he selected/adapted/arrang ^ ^Gospel. Thus, the primary 

its meaning in the presen c but to interpret a 

task of exegesis is not to reconstruct a Lite J 
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t uterarv context in a given Gospel, while 
on, know, from 

about the of the task is to concentrate on a peri- 

The alternative to ^ ^ attempt to understand what it meant m 
cope or saymgp As you will see by what foUows, this is 

thC 00 nrtalrirt of the exegetical task, but it is only a halfway house 
KSSTno? move back to the Gospels themselves, since this is the 

* view, we may now proceed to 
the actual steps in the exegetical process. 


Step 9 (G). Determine the formal character of the pertcope 
or saying. 

For this section especially, you will need to consult the bibliogra¬ 
phy in Chapter IV. The outline assumes a certain amount of knowl- 
edge of these matters. 


9.1 (G). Identify the general literary type. 

Is your pericope or sentence a narrative or a saying? Or is it a com¬ 
bination of the two—a pronouncement story? Each of these types 
functions in a different way. 


9.2 (G). Identify the specific literary form. 

9.2.1. If your pericope is a narrative , is it a miracle story? Does it have 
all the formal characteristics of such stories? Is it a story about Jesus? 
Or about John the Baptist? About such a narrative you might ask, 
why was it preserved in the tradition? What important thing about 
Jesus does it tell you by the fact of its preservation? More important, 
how does the narrative now function in the evangelist's narrative? to 
reinforce a teaching? as one in a series that illustrate some aspect of 
Jesus mission or message? 

y° ur passage is a saying, what kind of saying is it? Is it a 
para e . a similitude? an apocalyptic saying? a wisdom saying? a 

me ^t ^^ utterance ^ a P^ ece of legal material? Does it have poetic ele- 
n s - asm? Does it employ overstatement? irony? metaphor? 
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paradox? How much does the analysis of form help you identify th e 
original audience? How much does it play a part m understanding? 
For example, a proverb with metaphors such as Matt. 24:28 ("Whe r - 
ever the corpse is, there the vultures will gather," NRSV) is „ of 
intended to be allegorized. The whole proverb has a smgle point, and 
the metaphor of carcass and vultures is trying to point to a reality 
about the consummation of tire kingdom. The exegetical question is, 
What is it saying about the consummation? suddenness? mevitabil- 
ity? visibility? 

Step 10 (G). Analyze the pericope in a Gospel synopsis. 

(See II.6) 

Because each of the Gospel writers selected, adapted, and 
arranged the traditional material available to him, it is sometimes 
helpful for the exegesis of any one of the Gospels to see the per¬ 
icope in your Gospel as it is related to the other Gospels. To do this, 
one must learn to use a Gospel synopsis, as outlined in n.6. The pri¬ 
mary purpose of this step is to help you get at the various contextual 
questions: the historical context of the evangelist and his readers, the 
historical context of Jesus, the literary/narrative context of the 

G °TWs analysis consists of three questions. [Nare: "Triple tradition'' 
means the pericope is found in Mark-Matthew-Luke; "double tradi¬ 
tion" means Matthew-Luke; "single tradition" means it is found in 
only one of the Gospels—Matthew or Luke.] 

10.1 (G). Selectivity 

This question has simply to do with the fact that the pericope is 
found in your Gospel. Is it also found in one or more of the others? Is 
its inclusion related to the known special interests of the evangelist. 

10.2 (G). Adaptation 

The question here has to do with isolating the author's adaptation 
of the pericope to his Gospel from the traditional material he ha 
available to him. Here in particular, as with 10.3 (G), you need to con 
suit Chapter H (H.6.3 and 6.6). These two steps are important because 
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„ to out you in touch with the prism through 
they frequently serve p y g md his teac hing. 
which the evangelist.^ anything? What verbal changes 

Has your author a stylistic ? Are they more substantive^ 

has he made? Are th y Crests? his unique emphases. 

Do the changes reveal • align wit h a series of such 

Does the ada P tatl °" CO ntext of your pericope or in the whole 

changes, either in t S hints abo ut his and/or his read- 

Gos P el?Ifso, do these 8. y V pattern that might 

10.3 (G). Arrangement 

The question here has to do with its present literary context. Here, 
as with 10.2 (G), you need to consult Chapter 11. . 

The question of arrangement is: Why is the saying pericope) 
included here? Is it in the same context in the other Gospel(s). If 
ferent is it in a similar or different kind of context (i.e., eschatologi¬ 
cal, teaching on discipleship, etc.)? Does the present context, in 
comparison with the other(s), tell you something about the Gospel 
writer's special interests? 

One must be careful here. It is altogether possible that an evange¬ 
list included a pericope at a given point simply because it was already 
in that context in the tradition itself (see, e.g., how much of Mark the 
other evangelists did not rearrange), and therefore he may "mean 
nothing by its present arrangement. But even so, each evangelist has 
written a complete narrative, and one may assume that everything 
has its role in the narrative that he is offering his readers. 

In this regard, one needs to exercise proper caution about Mark 
and John. That is, they too may have followed sequences already 
available in their sources and therefore may not always have special 
meaning to their arrangement. Since the vast majority of materials 
(mostly sayings) in the double tradition are not in sequence, however, 
one may assume the same thing regularly also to be true of Mark and 
John (i.e., that the sequencing is their own). And again, in the end 
what counts most for exegesis is the author's present narrative and 
how the pericope fits into that. 
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10.4 (G). Consider possible life settings in the ministry of Jesus. 

After you have carefully worked through the details of your peri- 
cope in the synopsis and have thus thought through the possible sig¬ 
nificance it has for the evangelist and his readers, you may wish to 
ask the further question about Jesus own historical context. This is 
especially true with regard to the sayings (teaching) of Jesus, since so 
many of them were transmitted in the oral tradition apart from their 
original historical context and have been given their present literary 
context by the evangelists. It is therefore of some exegetical impor¬ 
tance to analyze the sayings as to their possible life setting in the min¬ 
istry of Jesus. 

This analysis can best be done in terms of audience. Given the 
nature of the content of the saying, was it most likely spoken origi¬ 
nally to the disciples? to the crowds? to the Pharisees? Is the saying 
best understood in the context of conflict? of discipleship? 

Many times it will not be possible to determine this, and one must 
simply accept the present context of the Gospels. But in cases, for 
example, where Matthew or Luke have inserted something into the 
Markan framework, or where Matthew and Luke have identical 
materials in two different settings, one may frequently isolate the 
material and, on the basis of content, offer a very plausible original 
life setting for the saying. But note carefully: 

a. This is the most speculative part of the exegetical task, so learn 
to err on the side of caution. 

b. To recover the meaning in the life setting of Jesus is not the pri- 
mary aim of exegesis. Rather, it is to determine the meaning of 
the text in its present literary context. Thinking through this step 
is only to help you think about how the material has been used 
in the transmission of the material in the early church. 

Step U (G). Analyze the pericope in its narrative context. 

This is the ultimate goal of the exegesis of your pericope. When 
all the previous steps have been carefully worked through, the sin¬ 
gle most important thing for exegesis is to grapple with how the 
pericope fits the immediate narrative purposes of the evangelist. In 
the end, biblical exegesis has to do not with exegeting the historical 
Jesus, as it were, but with the historical Jesus as he is now mediated 
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itness of the evangelists themselves. It is the biblical 
thr ^'that one'exegetes, not the reconstructed story that lies behind 

* e r b0 f k rt, is well you will be helped by some reading in narratology 
J?*e fct in Chapter IV. A good example of how narrative analy- 
out in practice may be found in the commentary on Luke 
slS j B Green (NICNT), who also has some guidelines for this exer¬ 

cise in his introduction (pp. 11-20). 


B {A ) Zxegeiing. the Acts of the Apostles 

Excels of the Acts can be difficult for both students and pastors 
because of ihe two basic kinds of concerns one brings to the book: his¬ 
torical (What actually was happening in the life of the early church?) 
and theological/hermeneutical (What did all of this mean, and what 
does it mean for us today?). Good exegesis must be a combination of 
the historical and theological, without being predetermined by the 
hermeneutical question. 

It is especially crucial in exegeting Acts to go back to Step 1 and 
have a good grasp of Luke's purpose. Such a careful review is a must 
before proceeding further and will correspond somewhat to Steps 9 
(E) and 9 (G). The next two steps then cover the historical and theo¬ 
logical concerns just noted. 


Step 10 (A). Research the historical questions. 

In reality, this step is very similar to Step 11.1 (E) for the Epistles. 
The concern here is with what is being said and therefore includes 
some of the content questions from Steps 5-8. Thus, in a concise man¬ 
ner, you should try to write out what precisely Luke has told us in a 
given narrative. Who are the main characters in the narrative? What 
are they now doing? Are there any persons, places, or other names or 
ideas that you should look up in your Bible dictionary? 

Step U (A). Determine the literary context. 

is th ° W WC COme to cruc i a l matter for the exegesis of Acts. What 
just tJL° mt °* ^ narrative or speech? How is it related to what has 
which * How does it function in Luke's total narrative, 

here U ^ eS .^ Gospel and Acts? Why has he included it 
e question of selectivity)? Are there any peculiarities in die 
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, . ^mnarison with Others in Acts, that may give 

narrative or speech, in compa 

clues to Luke's special m*®***** e one should note two cautions in 
Before moving on to bteps ' 

e T^^teby»dl«8.,n«yb.^^ 

vocabulary (much like Luke's rewriting of Mark), .he etore, in the 
Ityle of Hellenistic historians, following Thucydides, Luke reports 
essentially what was said at a given point, but he is responsible for 
the speech in its present form. Here especially, then, the contextual 
question—Why is a speech included here?-is a very important one. 

2 One must be extremely cautious of overexegeting Acts either by 
making too much of silence (how Luke did not say something) or by 
assuming that absolute precision was being sought after. It is the 
nature of Hellenistic historians to paint vivid pictures of real events 
and not necessarily to offer the dry chronicle of a police report. This 
is history that is also story. 

B (R). Exerting the Book of Revelation 

The Revelation has all too often been a closed book, partly because 
of the inherent difficulties with the apocalyptic mold in which it is 
cast and partly because so much speculative application has been 
made by people who do not understand apocalyptic. At the same 
time, it is especially important to understand the historical context 
and the theological concerns that drive the book from beginning to 
end. On both matters, there is no better book than: 

Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

Because of our general lack of acquaintance with the literary form 
of the Revelation, you would do well to consult two or three good 

°“ n ” ork ' Y “ shou,d p« ha P s ha,e 
52,3 '"*■ <NashvlUe: Th0 ”'* s 
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Robert H. Mounce, The Book of Revelation, rev. ed., NICNT (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1998). 

It is also of extreme importance to pay close attention to Step 8 
when exegeting the Revelation, since even though John rarely actu- 
U cites the OT, there is hardly a sentence that does not have very 
dear echoes of OT passages. At this point it is crucial that you use the 
NA 27 Greek text and look up the passages that are listed in the mar¬ 
gins. This will not only open up a whole world of exegetical possi¬ 
bilities for you, but it will also help you see how thoroughly "biblical" 
John is in his thinking and language. You will have no better guide in 
these matters than Beale's commentary. 

Step 9 (R) Understand the formal character of the Revelation. 

Before exegeting any single vision (or letter) in the Revelation, you 
need a good understanding of the formal literary character of the 
book, which is a unique, finely blended combination of three distinct 
literary types. On this matter, read: 

J. R. Michaels, Interpreting the Book of Revelation (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1992), pp. 21-27. 

Since the apocalyptic images are often the most difficult items for 
exegesis, proper guidelines and cautions need to be added here. 

9.1 (R). Determine the source or background of the image. 

Here you will do well to consult Aune or Beale. Is this image 
related to the OT? Is it used elsewhere in apocalyptic? ancient 
mythology? contemporary culture? Is the image a standard image of 
apocalyptic, or is it a "fluid" image (like the lion-lamb in Revelation 
5 or the two women in Revelation 12 and 17)? 

9*2 (R). Determine the present use of the image. 

^Is the present use by John identical with or different from its 
ArTth ^ ^ aS ** ^ >een broken" and thus transformed into a new image? 
Doe nu ^ Eternal clues as to John's intent in the use of the image? 
S 0hn tonself interpret the image? If so, hold this firmly as a 
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o e others. Does the image refer to some- 

starting ^ifixvtended to refer to some specific thing or event? 

(R). See the visions as wholes. 

y arefu l to see the visions as whole cloth" 

You must be extremely^ ^ details. In this matter the visions 
and not allegorically top t0 say something; the 

are like the parables, e w gffect (Rev . 6:12-14) or (b) to add to 

details are ^ readers W 01 not mistake fee points of 

the picture of the who ** sun black M 

reference (Rev. 9:M1) ^ figs in 6:12-14 probably do not 

sackclofeandfees^falhnje are an edto of Isa. 34:4. Along with 
"mean anything, which ^ adapted from several OT 

other parts of the vtst ^ whole vision of the earthquake more 

passages, they howev er, the locusts with crowns of gold, 

impressive. In • ^ hel gy out th e picture in such 

awaythatfee^^ginal readers could hardly have mistaken what was 
in view-the barbarian hordes at the outer edges of the Roman 
Empire, whom Rome greatly feared (even though the vrsron as a 

whole is adapted from Joel 1 and 2). 


Step 10 (R). Determine the historical context. 

Itisespeciallyimportantthatone recognize also the epistolary and 
prophetic elements in the Revelation. Thus, as you approach any sin¬ 
gle vision (or letter), you must always be aware of the two foa the 
persecution of the church and the judgment of God against the per¬ 
secutors. The letters and the visions depicting the church's suffering 
belong to the history of the author and his readers. The visions of 
God's coming wrath are, in typically prophetic fashion, to be held in 
tension between history and eschatology (temporal judgment agains 
the backdrop of eschatological judgment). 

On the question of the historical situation and the purpose of e 
book, you should read Beale, pp. 28-33. 


Step 11 (R). Determine the literary context. 

To determine the literary context of any vision, you must first work 
out for yourself an adequate frame of reference for the whole. The 
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relation for the most part is easily outlined in its major sections 
( chaps- 1-3, 4-5, 6-7, 8-11, 12-14, 15-16, 17-18,19-22). One of the 
aior exegetical questions has to do with how these sections are 
teted to each other so as to form the whole. On this matter, read 
Beale, pp- 103-7°, and Mounce, pp. 45-49. 

After that, the question of the literary context of any letter or vision, 
r part thereof, is precisely as it is with the Epistles (Step 11 [E]). 


C. Further Steps Common to All 

Step 12. Consider the broader biblical and theological contexts. 

As you begin to draw together all of your discoveries and espe¬ 
cially begin to focus on the point, or "message," of your passage, you 
will want to fit it into its broader biblical and theological contexts. 

How does the passage function dogmatically (i.e., as teaching or 
conveying a message) in the section, book, division, Testament, 
Bible—in that order? How does it or its elements compare to other 
Scriptures that address the same sorts of issues? To what is it similar 
or dissimilar? What hinges on it elsewhere? What other elements in 
Scripture help make it comprehensible? Why? How? Does the pas¬ 
sage affect the meaning or value of other Scriptures in a way that 
crosses literary or historical lines? What would be lost or how would 
the message of the Bible be less complete if the passage did not exist? 

Similarly theologically, where does the passage fit within the 
whole corpus of revelation comprising Christian (dogmatic) theol¬ 
ogy? To what doctrine or doctrines does the passage relate? What, in 
fact, are the problems, blessings, concerns, confidences, and so forth 
about which the passage has something to say? How does the pas¬ 
sage speak to these? How clearly are they dealt with in the passage? 
Is the passage one that raises apparent difficulties for some doctrines 
while solving others? If so, try to deal with this situation in a manner 
that is helpful to your readers. 

What does the passage contain that contributes to the solution of 
doctrinal questions or supports solutions offered elsewhere in Scrip¬ 
ture? How major or minor is the passage's contribution? How certain 
can you be that the passage, properly understood, has the theologi 
cal significance you propose to attach to it? Does your approach agree 
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. . ^-,,5 w ho are known to have 

with that of other scholars or 
addressed themselves to the pa g 

** «.*—'■» s,, “ re “ 
and read widely- 

have consulted commentaries, grammars, 
Even though you w‘ u h ^ artides ta the process of com- 
and many Wnds of other ^ a more sys- 

pleting the preceding st p , y litera ture that may apply to 

tematic ^ t0 Jyour work and not merely a 

your exegesis. For the g it is wise t o do your own 

TtfldTSv^your own conclusions as much as possible 
' tunk,ne " d “ «L you are noi so much doing an exegesis 

K ^ » yo« are evaluating otheis' “to 

££j£?«ito Ural you will no! go beyoud to! whrch drey 

h *Z d “towever, is dm P»P« toe to ask various scholars 
think about the passage. (For the accumulation of your blbb °g r * 
see Chapter IV.) As you read, be alert to the following questions. 
What points have they made that you overlooked? What have they 
said better? What have they given more weight to? Can you point out 
things that they have said that are questionable or wrong? If, in your 
opinion, other commentators are incorrect, point this out using the 
footnotes for minor differences and the body of the paper for more 
significant ones. 


13.2. Compare and adjust 

Have the conclusions of other scholars helped you change your 
analysis in any way? Do they come at the passage or any aspects of 
it in a manner that is more incisive or that leads to a more satisfying 
set of conclusions? Do they organize their exegesis in a better way? 
Do they give consideration to implications you hadn't even consid¬ 
ered? Do they supplement your own findings? If so, do not hesitate 
to revise your own conclusions or procedures in the preceding steps, 
giving proper credit in each case. But never feel that you must cover 
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ur exegesis everything that the others do. Reject what does not 
^em germane, and limit what seems out of proportion. You decide, 

n °NoTE A student is not bound to reproduce slavishly the interpre- 
ns of others, but you are bound to assess critically what you read. 
Jffore vou can say, "I disagree," you must be able to say, "1 under- 
06 a "It is axiomatic that before you level criticism you should be 
§ ble to state an author's position in terms that he or she would find 
acceptable. After that, you may proceed in any of six directions: 

a Show where the author is misinformed. 
b gh oW where the author is uninformed. 

’ Show where the author is inconsistent. 
a Show where the author's treatment is incomplete. 
e Show where the author misinterprets through faulty assump¬ 
tions or procedures. 

f. Show where the author makes valuable contributions to the dis¬ 
cussion at hand. 


13.3. Apply your discoveries throughout your paper . 

Do not include a separate section of findings from secondary lit¬ 
erature in any draft of your paper. Do not view this step as resulting 
in a single block of material within the paper. Your discoveries should 
produce additions or corrections or both at many points throughout 
the exegesis. Try to be sure that a change or addition at one point does 
not contradict statements made elsewhere in the paper. Consider the 
implications of all changes. For example, if you adjust the textual 
analysis on the basis of your evaluation of something in the sec¬ 
ondary literature, how will this affect the translation, lexical data, and 
other parts of the exegesis? Aim for consistency and evenness 
throughout. This will affect considerably the reader's ability to 
appreciate your conclusions. 


13.4. Know when to quote . 

One of the common difficulties with student papers is a strong ten- 
J^cy to overquote. For the most part, the use of quotations should 
United to the following four instances: 
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34 NEW 'ryorimportanttousetheverywords 

13.4.1. Quote whe ^^misrepresent- 

of an author so as not or convincing presen- 

tation of an option- w ill stand at the beg.nnmg of 

• •**" " to a. py ***** 1 “ ““ 

1343. Quote when it is 

reader. te go me well-known author- 

Fo, example. it “ of l" “j „ eiiwidinS te Somelimes this Is 

5Z uamd ma, be ««®y »-«'• °T 

expectations. 

££ .when I. I» said k>» *«*““”“ able ”* 

13.5. Know the uses of annotation. 

One must learn to give due credit to secondary sources in foot¬ 
notes (or endnotes or backnotes [notes on the back of the preceding 
typewritten page]) and bibliography. It is axiomatic that one always 
documents a quote or reference to an opinion or source. Notes may also 
be used—often to make your essay more readable or to show that it 
is more fully informed—in the following instances: 

13.5.1. Use notes to list additional bibliographical material. 

This helps your reader know that you are aware of others who 
share the same or similar opinion(s). It also gives the reader further 
help for his or her own independent study. 

13.5.2. Use notes to compare differing opinions. 

Sometimes it is crucial to your paper to cite differing opinions in 
the body of your text, but frequently such differences may be 
explained more conveniently in the notes. 

Lnf h Of n 0 t f‘° acknowled S e technical difficulties that are impor- 
u yond the scope of the paper or beside the immediate point. 

Use notes to develop peripheral arguments or implications. 
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_ , ,,-p notes to display longer lists of primary source citations or 

SST-***— 

3 5 6 Use notes to refer to another section of the paper. 

Step 14 P rovide a fi nished translation (optional). 

When your research is complete and you are ready to write the 
1 draft, place the finished translation immediately after the text. 
fina anno tations (footnotes) to explain choices of wording that might 
Use uprising or simply not obvious to your reader. You are not 
**■.? j however, to explain any word that was also chosen by sev- 
° Xmodem versions. Use the footnotes to tell the reader other pos- 
6 [ble translations of a word or phrase that you consider to have merit. 

Do this especially wherever you find it difficult to choose between 
two or more options. 

Step 15. Write the paper. 

While it is true that many formats are acceptable for the actual 
writing of the paper, the following guidelines represent the basic 
logic of the paper—and may be followed with some confidence. 

15 (E). For the Epistles 

15.1 (E). Problems 

If the passage is a "problem passage," or one that has known dif¬ 
ferences of opinion, the problem or differences of opinion should be 
set out in the first paragraph or two. Keep this brief but be complete 
enough that the reader will have a good overview of the issues. 

15.2 (E). Contexts 

If the passage raises no significant differences of opinion, the open- 
teg paragraphs should set your passage in both its historical and lit¬ 
erary contexts. 

a - Give the historical context first—but do not spend a lot of time, 
if any, on matters of general introduction. Describe the histori 
cal situation as much as necessary, but do not make this the 
whole paper! 
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Trace the argument up to your passage. Very briefly (don't rei*. 
vent the wheel) set out the overall argument, then specifically 
indicate the steps that lead to your paragraph. 


15.3 (E). Overview 

Then present an overview of your passage. What is the point of this 
paragraph? What is its own logic and contribution to the argument? 
(You will note that this is basically a rewriting of Step 11 [E], above.) 


15.4 (E). Argument 

Finally, trace the argument itself in some detail, judiciously deter¬ 
mining what from Steps 5-8 needs to be made a part of the body of 
the paper and what needs to be referred to in a footnote. 


15.5 (E). Conclusion 

Conclude in whatever way you can best tie the whole together. 
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discussion of authenticity, pro and con; 

3 us matters of content (text, words, etc.), including espe- 
V . a l the historical-cultural background; 

a discussion of the probable "original" form of the material, 
•-ii.. fho ravines. 


do not spend an inordinate amount of time on (a) and (b). For 
ole in most exegesis papers, one may assume authenticity if 
eXam s so disposed, but it is then proper to add a footnote to acknowl- 
edgettiose scholars who may think otherwise, and why. 


15.4 (G). Meaning 

Finally, one must discuss the meaning of the pericope in its pres¬ 
ent form and context, including a discussion of its meaning as the 
evangelist has used it. This, after all, is the canonical level and is the 
"meaning" that is to be proclaimed. 

D. The Application 


15 (G). For the Gospels 

The writing task here is most often determined by what kind of 
pericope or saying one is dealing with. 

15.1 (G). Opening 

Usually the opening will be problem oriented, and sometimes 
with a summary of scholarly options. 

15.2 (G). Context 

In coming to the pericope or saying itself, one should usually begin 
by determining, if possible, whether the present literary context is the 
responsibility of the evangelist or the tradition (i.e., one should note 
carefully where and how it appears in other Gospels). 

15.3 (G). Site im Leben Jesu 

various theories or 
portion will often 


randficaH° U Should d ' scuss from the literature the 
tturufications as to the life setting of Jesus. This 


In some seminary courses, you will also be asked to include a ser¬ 
mon or a sermon precis with your exegesis. In such an event, you 
come to the task that is at once more difficult and more rewarding— 
moving from the first century to the present century, without aban¬ 
doning your exegesis but without rehashing it (as though that were 
preaching). The task is to take the point (or the several points) of the 
passage as you have exegeted it and to make that point a living word 
for a present-d^ congregation. This requires a lively imagination 
and the hard work of thinking, as well as the skill of having done the 
exe^!- S Tu ^ SinCC P reachin g is both art and event, as well as solid 
some sn ^ arC n ° mles,/ for wri tog the sermon. But here are 

ome suggestions. 

taskof^ 1 ^ fr ° m NeW Testament iS/ by definition, the 
Word of gST ° Ut an encoun ter between people of today and the 
the exegete k *,*. W3S ^ st s P°^ en in the first century. The task of 
tury church* th° 1SCOVer ^ at Word and its meaning to the first-cen- 
w hom that Wo H P reac ^ er * s to know well the people to 

^ either 1 1 1S n ° W t0 s P°^ en a gain. Thus, good sermons will 

P a ce. (a) with the biblical text that is then brought to 


bej 
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* hp done With consummate skill, <*, 
.ear on the people (but ^ mus get t0 where they are) 0t 

.snot to bore the people to de^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ going t0 S pe ak 

u\ w |th the needs ot tne p, v 

[this tends to be the “safer wuj- ^ should sit down and ham- 
o Before writing out the ser idelines for the sermon: 

rout three things-inwnting-a gu 

of *6 biblical text that you want to pro- 

a . The main point or points ™ compe Ued to touch every exegetical 

daim. [Caution: Don bute , 0 th j s sermon.] 

point-only *ose ^ c that is, how the above points 

b. The purpose of the present 

are seen tobeappbcame. wi u achieve . 

c . The response that one hopes the se 

. ... avp emerged. You will do weU to 

ZZZZtt*’*****’**'-’*' 

££££,"feel" the urgency of you, mes*,ge 


II 

EXEGESIS 

and the Original Text 


T his chapter is filled with a variety of aids to exegesis that must 
be worked in at various points in the process outlined in Chap¬ 
ter I. The purpose for doing this in a second chapter is twofold: 
(1) to keep the student exegete from getting bogged down with 
details in Chapter I, lest there one fail to see die forest for the trees; 
and (2) to offer a real "how-to" approach to these components—how 
to read the textual apparatus of the Greek text, how to get the most 
possible good from an entry in the BDAG Lexicon, and so on. 

For many, going through this material will be like the experience 
of a Pentecostal trying to worship in a liturgical church. At the begin¬ 
ning, such a person can hardly worship because he or she doesn't 
know when to turn the page or when to kneel. But once the proper 
kinetic responses are learned, one can concentrate on worship itself. 
So it is here. These details must be learned. At first they will seem to 
get in the way or, perhaps worse, seem to be the whole—or most sig¬ 
nificant part—of the process. But once they are learned well, the times 
to stand or kneel" will become more automatic. 

contrast to Chapter I, here I will give several examples of how to 
go a out the process. The various sections of this chapter are intended 
° ction something like a manual; this means the sections are not 
as y reading," any more than any manual is. Each of the sections is 
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written with the intent that you should (1) have hands-on" expert 
ence with the various methods and tools and (2) therefore work with 
the tools themselves, not simply read about them here. 

Those without knowledge of Greek will find they can work with 
most of these materials, except for Sections 2 and 3. For Section 2, y 0u 
are encouraged to read carefully the bibliographic items noted at the 
beginning. If you have learned the Greek alphabet, you should also 
be able to make your way through this section for yourself—at least 
to see what actually goes into the process. Section 3 is the one part 
where you cannot work without knowledge of the language. But 
again, the section has been written so that if you make yourself well 
acquainted with grammatical terminology and then read the section 
through slowly and carefully, you will be able to glean a great deal 
and especially to have a basic understanding of grammatical discus¬ 
sions in the commentaries as you read them. 

Sections 1,4,5, and 6 can all be done by those without Greek. I do 
not say it will be easy going; but if you wish to learn the exegetical 
process, you must be able to do these various steps. Hence you might 
as well learn to do it in the same way as those who work with the 
original language. Much experience with these methods and materi¬ 
als in the classroom has made it abundantly clear that students with¬ 
out Greek who are intent to learn how to do exegesis do all these steps 
just as well as those work with the language. 

Note well: In contrast to the way you read most books, where sec¬ 
tion headings are skipped over to go immediately to the reading of 
the material, in this chapter you will need to read the titles of each section 
and subsection with care. In most cases they also serve as the topic sen¬ 
tence for the paragraph(s) that follow(s). 

For Sections 2-4, you should also be aware of an especially help¬ 
ful book that guides you through all the resource tools and shows you 
how to use them: 

Cyril J. Barber, Introduction to Theological Research (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1982). 


Section 11.1 

-p HE structural Analysis 
(See 1 . 4 ) 


T he purpose of step 4 in me exegencai process is to neip you 
visualize the structures of your paragraph and the flow of the 
argument, as well as to force you to make some preliminary 
grammatical decisions (on questions of grammar and how syntax is 
involved, see below in Section H.3). What you are after here is the big 
picture, the syntactical relationships of the various words and word 
groups. In Section 3, below, we will examine the various grammati- 
cal questions related to morphology—the significance of case, tense, 
and so forth (exegetical Step 6). 

Since the present process is something of an individualized mat¬ 
er, there is no right or wrong here. But the procedure outlined below 

Stlrr* 7* ,ifel ° ng benefit if y° u wiU take the time to 

style ww l0US ! y ' yOU ma y~ and should—adapt it to your own 

style. Whatever you do must finally be practical and use Jto you 

kl. Make a sentence flow. 

a sentence-flow ^matk^ 0 ™ ° f StrUCtUral is to produce 
whose purpose is to H ’ 1111518 a simplified form of diagramming 
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passage. One begins in the upper left margin with the subject and pred . 
icate of the first main clause and allows the paragraph to "flow 
toward the right margin by lining up coordinate elements under 0ne 
another and indenting subordinate or modifying elements. A sentence- 
flow analysis therefore will include the following steps (1.1.1 through 
1.1.5, below), which are illustrated primarily from 1 Cor. 2:6-7. 

Those without Greek should be able to follow the process without 
too much difficulty. For your convenience I have included very literal 
and "wooden" English "translations." Thus, even withou t Greek y ou 
should be able to follow the procedure (provided, of course, that y 0u 
know something about English grammar). You will find this a helpful 
exercise, even from an English translation, provided that you use one 
of the more literal translations, such as the NASB or NRSV—although 
even here some of the syntactical decisions will have been made for 
you. Therefore, you may find it useful to consult a Greek-English 
interlinear, where an English equivalent appears above (or below) 
each Greek word of a provided Greek text. See, as the best example: 

J. D. Douglas (ed.), The New Greek-English Interlinear New Testament 
(Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale House Publishers, 1990). 

[Note: You will probably want to do your initial work on scratch 
paper, so that you can arrange and rearrange the sentences until you 
see the coordinations, balances, subordinations, contrasts, etc.] 

1.1.1. Start with the subject, predicate, and object. 

It is usually most helpful to begin at the top left comer with the 
subject (if expressed) and predicate of the first main clause along 
with the object (or predicate noun). In most instances, it is helpful to 
rearrange the Greek into the standard English order: subject- 
verb-object. Thus in 1 Cor. 2:6 one should begin the first line as 
follows: 

XaXoupsv oo«p(av (It is not imperative that one rearrange the 

We speak wisdom word order, but you will notice when you 
come to v. 7 that these words are repeated, 
and you will want to present them as 
coordinate elements.) 


II. i The Structural Analysis 4 

There are two exceptions to this ordinary procedure: 

a One should be careful not to destroy an author's emphases or 
chiasms achieved by word order. Thus 1 Cor. 6:1 should begin: 

Tok|iqti5t>M.wv 

Dare any one of you? 

and in 1 Cor. 3:17 one will probably wish to keep Paul's chiastic struc¬ 
ture (subject-object- verb/verb-object-subject): 


(A) 

El Tig 

(B) (C) 

tov vaov cp0£ipei 

TOO 0800 

(B) 

(A) 


cp0epEt 

TOOTOV 

6 0Eog 

If anyone 

the temple destroys 
of God 




will destroy this one 

God 


b. The last example also illustrates the second exception, namely, 
when the author's sentence begins with an adverb clause (especially 
ei, eav, ore, otav, tog; if, when, since), it is usually best to begin the 
flow with this clause—even though grammatically it is a subordinate 
unit. 

1.1.2. Subordinate by indentation. 

One should subordinate by indentation all adverbial modifiers (i.e v 
adverbs, prepositional phrases [including most genitives], participial 
phrases, other adverb clauses), adjective clauses, and noun clauses, 
preferably under the word or word group being modified. 

a. Adverbs (example: 1 Thess. 1:2): 

^XCtpiCTtOUpev 0ECO 
Jtdvrore 

We give thanks to God 
always 
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****» , rf” 

evtoig teXetoi^ 

, wisdom 

We speak w 

among the mature 


Genitives (example: 1 Cor. 2:6): 


oocptav 

015 

oi)6e 

wisdom 

not 

nor 


xov al&vog xouxou 
x(ov apxdvtcDv 

xau alwvog xouxou 

of this age 
of the rulers 
of this age 


NOT. wu- Unite te sentence diagram. an adiective or > possessive 
" most cases (as in t. above example) wdl naturally 

accompany the norm it modifies. 

d. Adverbial participles (example: 1 Thess. 1:2): 


II. i The Structural Analysis 
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Adjective clause (example: 1 Cor. 2:6, where an attributive par¬ 
ole functions as an adjective clause): 

t *vdpx6vtwv of the rulers 

xov aicovog xouxou of this age 

•j&ft Kaxapyoupevaiv YHho. are being set aside 

tfoun clause (example: 1 Cor. 3:16, where the oxi clause functions 
as the object of the verb): 


ot)K ol6oxe Gil 


eare 


vaog 


xou 6eou; 


Do you not know that 

you are the temple 

of God? 

Note well: In narratives, where one has direct discourse, the 
whole direct discourse functions similarly—as the object of the verb 
of speaking. Thus Mark 4:11: 


eXeyev auxoig* 


xo pucrnipiov 6e6oxai 

xau pacaXelag uptv 


e^apicTtoOpev... 

jioioupevoi pveuxv 

We give thanks... 

when we make mention 

e. Adverb clause (example: 1 Cor. 1:27): 

6 0eog e^EXi^axo xa pcopcx 

xau Koapou 

1m (See 1.1.4 below 

KaxaioxvvTi xoug oo(poug for conjunctions) 

God chose the foolish things 

of the world 

in or d er th at 

he might shame the wise 


He was saying to them: 

The mystery is given 

of the kingdom to you 

h. Infinitives create some difficulties here. The basic rule is: If the 
infinitive is complementary, keep it on the same line as its modal; if 
it functions as a verbal or nominal clause, subordinate as with other 
clauses. Thus 1 Cor. 3:1: 

Kayo) ouk r|6uvT)(hw XaXfjoat 

uplv 

And I was not able to speak 

to you 

bu t 1 Cor. 2:2: 
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eKpiva 


elSevai 0,5x1 

£V Vpt v 


'““tL, not a thing 
among you 


11.3. Coordinate by lining up. 

One should By to vbu.ltzo all coontaat.o* (e.g cootdmnte 
ZUZd wonls, or balanced pairs o, contrasts) by utmg 
Sdhnctly unde, one another, even if at times such coordmate 
*11 appea. much farther down in the sentence or paragraph. 

Note the following illustrations: 

1 Cor. 2:6 and 7 should begin at the left margin: 


XoAoupev oocpiav 


kaXovpLEv oo<ptav 


We speak wisdom 


We speak wisdom 


In the ov ... ou6e (not... nor) phrases of v. 6, one may present the 
balance in one of two ways, either by coordinating the two genitives 
themselves: 


cKxp'iav 

ou totj aldrvog toutou 

oi)6e twv apxovrcov 

ton aicovog toutou 


wisdom 

not 

nor 


of this age 
of the rulers 

of this age 


or by coordinating the phrase "of this aee' 
end of v. 7: 6 ' 


which occurs again at the 


II. 1 The Structural Analysis 

UOCpLClV 4 

°V x s . , Xmj ai <*»VO? TOlitOU 

ov 6 e xcov apxovttuv 

ton aicovog tovcoi> 

wisdom 

no * of this age 

nor of the rulers 

of this age 

At 1.1.2e above, you will note that we subordinated Iva (in order 
that) but lined up eiete^axo xd piopd (he chose the foolish things) 
and Kaxaioxuvn xaug oocpodg (he might shame the wise). In this way 
the intended contrasts are immediately made visible. 

Noth: The problem of coordination and subordination is more 
complex when there are several elements that modify the same 
word(s), but which themselves are not coordinate. Thus in 1 Cor. 2:7 
there are two prepositional phrases that both modify Jipocopioev (he 
predetermined) but are not themselves coordinate. Here again is a 
matter of personal preference. Either coordinate 


6 0eog jipociipLoev God predetermined 

xcpo xcov a’uovoav before the ages 

elg 6o§av r|pti)v for our glory 


or, preferably, place the second item slightly to the left of the first (so 
as not to suggest subordination of one to the other) 


6 0eog Jipoc&pioEV 

rcpo xcov aioovorv 
ei? 661 -av r)pd)v 


God predetermined 

before the ages 
for our glory 


s^NIote. Coordinate conjunctions between words or phrases can be 
don e ^ er between the lines or to the left, but this should be 
e as unobtrusively as possible. Thus 1 Cor. 2:3, either 
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gv aoOevel^ 

Kal 
ev cp^fkp 
Kal 

^vtpotwpw 3 ^ 


testament exegesis 

in weakness 
and 
in fear 
and 

in much trembling 


or 

ev doBeveuji 

Kai & 

Kal ev 


<p6fkp 

tpo(i(p noUxp 


in weakness 
and in fear 
and in much trembling 


11 4 Isolate structural signals. 

^^s^ve^rto^ifi^ft and highlighted by underlining, so that one 
carTdraw lines from (for example) the conjunction to the precedmg 
word or word group it coordinates or subordinates. 


Note: This is an especially important step, because many of the 
crucial syntactical-grammatical decisions must be made at this point. 
For example, is this 6e consecutive (signaling continuation) or adver¬ 
sative (implying antithesis)? To what does this ouv (therefore) or yap 
(for) refer? Is it inferential (drawing a conclusion) or causal (giving a 
reason), and on the basis of what that has been said above? Does this 
oxi or iva introduce an appositional clause (epexegesis) or an adverb 
clause? 

Thus in 1 Cor. 2:6: 


II. l The Structural Analysis 


XaXoupev oocpiav 
ev xoig xetaioig 

I 

oocpiav. 


We speak wisdom 

I 

among the mature 

I 

but 

wisdom. 
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Also in v. 6, note that the xebv with KctTapvoupevwv functions as a rel- 
ative pronoun. Thus: 


T(bv dp/dv™™ 

xou aicbvog touxau 
tcl)V KaxapYOupevcov 


of the rulers 

of this age 

who are being set aside 


1.1.5. Color-code recurring words or motifs. 

When the entire paragraph has been thus rewritten, one might 
want to go back and color-code the recurring motifs in order to trace 
the themes or ideas crucial to the flow of the argument. Thus the final 
display of 1 Cor. 2:6-7 should look something like this: 

& 

kaXoupev oocpiav 
ev xoig xekeioig 

oocpiav 

ou xou aicovog xouxou 

oi) 6 e xdVv apxovxcov 

xaO aicovog xauxou 
xdjv KaxapYOupevwv 


hi but 

AaXoOpev oocpiav We speak wisdom 

(In a notation [see 1.1.6 below], one should indicate something 
this: This is an adversative bi, probably to all of 1:18-2:5 but esp^ 
dally to 2:4-5, where Paul has denied having spoken in words of 
suasive wisdom.) 

Also further in v. 6: 


aXkct 

taxXaupev oocpiav 
£v puoTnpiq) 0eou 

xf|V djlOKEKpU|i|AEVT^V 
f|V 

6 0eog jipocopioev 

jipo xebv aicavwv 
eig 6 o?av fipcbv 
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AM Iyvwkev 

ou& £l S , _ 

tdjvapX 0 ta0ai(5 vo5tcnkcxu 


Bill 

we speak 
among 


wisdom 
the mature 
tut 

wisdom 


not 

nor 


of this age 
of the rulers 

of this age 

are being set aside 


But 

we speak wisdom 

in a mystery of God 

which had been hidden 

which 

God predetermined 

before the ages 
for our glory 

which 

none knew 

of the rulers 

of this age 

Note: There are three motifs that should be isolated: 

1. Paul and the Corinthian believers: XaXoupev (we speak), ev tois 
TeXetois (among the mature), XaXcrupev (we speak), els 66|av 
uiutfv (for our glory); 

2. those who, by contrast, are of this age: ou ten) alcovos xouxov 
(not of this age), ou6e xwv dpxovtwv, etc. (nor of the rulers, etc.), 
™v KaxapYou|A€vo)v (who are being set aside), aubelg eyvcoKev, 
etc. (none of the rulers, etc., knew); 

3. the descriptions of the wisdom of God: cKxptav 0eou (wisdom of 
God), ev nuoTflpup (in a mystery), xf|v ajioKeKpuppevnv (which 
had been hidden), r\v 6 0e6$ jipocopioev repo xwv alcovwv (which 
God predetermined before the ages). 


II. l The Structural Analysis 

6 Tr ace the argument by annotation. 

U The following examples are given not only to illustrate the process 
t also to show how such structural displays aid in the whole 

exeg etica * P rocess ' 

mvle 1.1" *« followin 8 sen tence flow of Luke 2:14, one can see 
l* a J, structures might be differently arranged, and how an argu- 
h ° n t from structure might help the textual decision to be made in 
Step 5 of the exsgetical process (1.5). You will note that the NA 27 text 
5 m*tly sees this verse as a piece of Semitic poetry (distinguished, 
you will recall, by parallelism, not necessarily by meter or rhyme) 

and sets it out thus: 

86|a ev utpiatoig 0e<P 
Kal 

|v av0p(6*oi5 eubotciag 

There is a textual variation between eu&otdag (gen. = of goodwill) 
and eu6oKta (nom. = goodwill). If the original text were evboKia 
(nominative), then one would have what might appear to be three 
balanced lines: 


6o|a0e(() 

ev ttyiatoig 

teat 

eiprivr| 

eni yfis 

eufioKia 

ev av0p(6jtoig 


Glory to God 

in the highest 

and 

peace 

on earth 

goodwill 

among people 


But a more careful analysis reveals that the poetry breaks down 
af a couple of points by this arrangement. First, only the 6o|a 
e as three members to it. This is not crucial to the poetry, but 
line SCCOnd item k crucial, that is, the presence of koi between 
°ririn T tWO ' anc ^ ifs absence between lines two and three. If the 

found- tCXt ** 8 ^° K * a S (genitive), however, good parallelism is 
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fx£a 


0E4> 

jv inpimoi? 


Testament Exegesis 

Glory 

to God 
in the highest 
and 


Kflk 

Eiprivri 


peace 

on earth 


ERiyn? 

^vavepuMioi; 

cu&okuk; 


among people 

of goodwill 


, not break the parallelism; it merely serves 
In this case w&oK«*q d (people): either characterize 

as an adjecival modih 11.3.3.1). Note also that I have 

parallels coordinate (to God/among people; 

in the highest/on earth). 

„ rtfiv kev exegetical decisions are forced upon you 

E Tp e r^f matog the sentence flow. It is probably best to con- 
in the process & n 3 2) and try to come to a deci- 

SSbdoR Th* in 1 Thess. 1:2-3 there are three such dec, 
sions which have to do with the placement of the modifiers. 

Tmere does one place ndvroxe (always) and nept ™ u^ov 
(for all of you)? with euxapunoupev (we give thanks) or pveiav 

^TwhTredLs one place dSiaXeuctu)? (unceasingly)? with pveiav 
notch) (ievoi (making mention) or pvrtpovEUOVtES (remembenng). 
Neither of these affects the meaning too greatly, but it will affect one 
translation (e.g., compare the TNIV and the NRSV on the second 
one). But the third one is of some exegetical concern. 

3. Who is E(uipoo0Ev tou 0eov (in the presence of God)? Is Pau 
remembering the Thessalonians before God when he prays? Or is 
Jesus now in the presence of God? 

Decisions like these are not always easy, but basically they must e 
resolved on the basis either of (a) Pauline usage elsewhere, or (o) e 
best sense in the present context, or (c) which achieves the better t>a 
ance of ideas. 

Thus the first two may be resolved on the basis of Paul's usage- 1 a 
2 Thess. 1:3 and 2:13 and 1 Cor. 1:4, ntivtote unambiguously g 0 ^ 
with a preceding form of Et»xapunEiv. There seems to be no good rea 
son to think it is otherwise here. So also with d&iateurtw?, which u 1 
Rom. 1:9 goes with pvelav ... noioupai. 


II i The Structural Analysis 

the decision about epJipoo0Ev tou 0eou is not easy. In 1 Thess. 
BUt I says he rejoices epjtpooBev xou 0eou. This usage, plus the 
3'- 9 ' , ontex t of 1 Thess. 1:2-6, tends to give the edge to Paul as the 
Wh ° h is remembering them Epnpoa0Ev tou 0eou, despite its dis- 
006 Tfrom the participle it modifies. 
tal Thus the text will be displayed as follows: 
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e {, x apu*°^ Aev , 

* Jiavxoxe 


xd) 0ecp 


nepi Jiavxurv vpwv 


notoupevot p-ve lav 

dbiaXeuroog 


GJli X(i)V JlpOOE'UXdw T]|XO)V 


uvnpovEVOVXEg vpwv xov epyov 

xf\g Jiicrtewg 
Kai xov KOJtav 

xfjg 

Kai imopovng 

xfjg fcXju&og 

XOV KVpiOV T)|id»V 

’Irpov Xpioxov 

epjipo a0ev xov 0 eov Kai naxpog r|pd)v 

We give thanks to God 

always 
for all of you 

making mention 

unceasingly 
in our prayers 

remembering your work 

of faith 
and labor 

of love 
and endurance 
of hope 

in our Lord 

Jesus Christ 

in the presence of our God and Father 
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N l „, 0 flTlM» 5;1W8 “ dl, ' 22 ' 1 » 

UM 

1 gSZ>***~ 


'°w 8 


"vcupETE 

jtCjVtCTCB 

npo oei3x EO0e 

dSiaX*^ 105 

evX a P wn£ " n£ 

— iv reavu 


m 

flwto BeKripa 

06OU 

ev Xpimcru Ttioou 
elgvpa? 


Rejoice 

always 

pray 

without ceasing 
| give thanks 

in all things 


Id 

this is the will 

of God 

in Christ Jesus 
for you 


The question here is whether toOto (this) refers only to the thfod 
member above or, more likely, to all three members. 

It should become clear by this display that we do not here hav e 
three seriatim imperatives but a set of three, all of which are God » 


11 1 The Structural Analysis 
the believer. That observation leads one to expect a grouping 

wiM f° r ies as well, which may be displayed thus: 

the next sei 
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in 


"pn oPewutE TO JtvEuna 

pr| e|cn)0EveiTe npcxpiytEias 


& 


SoKipd^ETE Jtavta 

Katex^tt xo KaXbv 

djiexeaSe 

ajio Jiavxog ei&oug 

Jiovqpou 


Do not quench the Spirit 
do not despise prophesyings 

^ hut 

test all things 

hold fast the good 

abstain 

from every form 

of evil 


Note how crucial the adversative 6e (but) is to what follows. Note 
also that the last two imperatives are not coordinate with 6oKi^a^exe 
(test) but are coordinate with each other as the two results of 
fcoKina^exe. 

Finally, one may wish to redo the whole in a finished form and 
then trace in the right margin the flow of the argument by annotation, 
as in the following example. 

Example 4. The following display of 1 Cor. 14:1-4 shows how all the 
para to 8 et ^ er in a finished presentation of the structure of a 
a graph (v. 5 has been omitted for space reasons), including the 
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SuoKFie t#|V dv“ JtT 1 vl 

& 2 

^riXaute xa jrvEopaxiKa 

fe 3 
iva 

JipoqttixeurjxE 
XfiC 4 

_ o XaXwv Y^ocrfl ^XaXet 5 

ouk av0pomoig 

aXXa 0e(p 

au6eig aKauei 

fik 

XaXei fiDcmipia 

jmupaxi 



fik 6 

6 jipoqnrteucDV 


6 XaXwv yXiaocrr) 

M 

6 JlpO<jpT}T£U(DV 

Pursue love 1 

and 2 

desire spiritual gifts 
but rather 3 
that 

you might prophesy 
for 4 


XaXel 

avOpawioig 
oiKo6opr|v 
Kal jtapaKX.r]oiv 
Kai jiapapu 0 iav 

oiKo6opei eoutov 7 


oiKodopst ekkXt]<Jiciv 



( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


H I The Structural Analysis 
"the one who speaks in tongues speaks 5 
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not to people 
but to God 


k for 


no one understands 
but 


but 6 


he speaks mysteries 
by the Spirit 


the one who prophesies speaks 

to people 
edification 
and exhortation 
and consolation 

the one who speaks in tongues 

edifies himself 7 


but 

the one who prophesies 

edifies the church 


Three themes need to be color-coded: jtpoqjTjTeueiv (prophesy), 
taxtatv yXciocrg (speak with tongues), olxoSop- (edify, edification). 

Notes: 

1. This imperative follows hard on the heels of chap. 13. 

2. The 6e here is consecutive and picks up the thrust of chap. 12 
(see the repeated ^XoDre from 12:31). 

3. But now Paul comes to the real urgency, which is not really 
ted at until now. He wants intelligible gifts in the community, and 

e singles out prophecy to set in contrast to tongues, which is the 
issue in Corinth. 

liuwJvSexplanatory here, introducing the reason why 
Paul begins with their favorite, tongues, and explains why it 
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needs to be cooled in the community. But he clearly tong^ 

<•» ti« individual- ™ O. vtle« CS 

6. But in church one needs to learn to speak for the benefit of oth . 
ers. ( The three nouns, which am the objects o the verb, function i n a 
purposive way and give guidelines for the validity of spiritual utter¬ 
ances; but the only one to be picked up in the following discussion i s 

oiKo6o^r) [building up].) ^ , 

7. One mote time, but now with oLko6o^t| as the key to the con¬ 
trast. Note that the edifying of oneself is not a negative for PauU 
except when it happens in the community. 


1.2. Make a sentence diagram. 

At times the grammar and syntax of a sentence may be so complex 
that one will find it convenient to resort to the traditional device of 
diagramming the individual sentences. The basic symbols and pro¬ 
cedures for this are illustrated in many basic grammar books. See 
Harry Shaw, Errors in English and Ways to Correct Them , 2d ed. (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1970), pp. 383-90. This technique is particu¬ 
larly helpful for English exegesis and may serve to clarify the Greek 
text as well. 


Section 11.2 

Establishing the Text 
(See 1 . 5 ) 


T he first kinds of materials from your "provisional list of exegetical 
difficulties" (see 1.3.2) that need investigation have to do with the 
original text. Which of the variants found in the manuscript tradition 
most likely represents the actual words of the biblical author? This sec¬ 
tion is intended to help you learn the process for making such decisions 
Since this tends to be a very technical field of study, your first concern 
should be to understand the material well enough so that you feel com¬ 
fortable with the textual discussions in the various secondary sources. 

Our hands-on concerns in this section are two; (1) to teach you how 
to read the apparatuses in the two basic editions of the Greek New 
es ment Nestle-iMand, Novum Testamentum Graece, 27th ed. (NA 27 ), 
and the i) ? aL (Stutt 6 art: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1993), 
^“7?, BiWe Sodetei ' m G ™ k Testament, 4th 1 
andca mill t and a ,New York: United Kb| e Societies, 1993); 
through th US 316 P rocess °f making textual decisions by going 
three set« severa ^ ste P s - The illustrations will be taken from the 

^ ^s of vanants in John 3:15 and 13. 

^ well some basic concepts about NT textual criticism. 

°* the following § sect * on assu mes you have read carefully one 
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;ordon D ' Treble commentary, ed. Frank E Gaebelein (Gr** 
E ^°L'L Publishing House, 1979), vol. 1, pp. 419-33. 
Rapids: Zond Textua l Commentary on the Greek New Tes - 

(New York: United Bible Societies, 1994), pp 

lM f • H . mes "Textual Criticism," in New Testament Criti - 
Sfidiael W ' ed. D . a. Black and D. S. Dockery (Grand 

“w- » 10 '- 34 - 

., nm , ieh study of all the matters involved in this disci- 
wantto look at one or both of the following: 

_ M Mptrcer The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
3d enlaced ed- 0<« York, Oxford 

University Press, 1992). [JAF 94] 

.. ' \u n A Text of the New Testament: An lntro- 


II 2 Establishing the Text 

61 

word; for two or more). (It should be noted that it 


nfi6 ww**' — ^ mat it 

( ° 1 on one's perspective as to whether a word is "added" or 

iep€ Zd " « MS A haS 3 W ° rd n0 ‘ fOUnd “ ^ B ' th en either A 
something to a text like B or, conversely, B "omitted" some- 

" ad< a text like A.) 

^Transposition: A scribe altered the word order (or sometimes sen- 
3 '' rder ) from that of the text he was copying. In NA 27 the siglum 
for C transp° sitions is “ (or sometimes " when "substitution" is also 

^Substitution: A scribe substituted a word or words for one or 
re found in the text he was copying. The siglum for this is either 
"for one word) or'»(for two or more words). 


2 . 1 4. The causes of variation are many and varied. Accidental varia¬ 
tions are basically the result of slips of eye, ear, or mind. Deliberate 
variations may be for a variety of reasons: harmonization, clarifica¬ 
tion, simplification, improvement of Greek style, or theology. You 
need to be aware that the vast majority of "deliberate" variants were 
attempts to "improve" the text in some way—to make it more read¬ 
able and/or understandable. 


It is not our intention here to go over all that material again. How¬ 
ever, some basic matters need to be learned well. 

2.1.1. The word variant or variation unit refers to those places where 
two or more Greek manuscripts (MSS) or other evidence, when read 
side by side, have differences in wording. 

2.1.2. All variants are either accidental (slips of eye, ear, or mind) or 
deliberate (in the sense that the copyist either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously tried to "improve" the text he was copying). 

2.13. Every variation is one of four kinds: 

1. Addition: A scribe (copyist) added one or more words to the text 
he was copying. In NA 27 the siglum for "additions" is T (see p. 52* in 
the NA 27 Introduction). This means that the MSS listed in the appa¬ 
ratus after this siglum have some additional words that are not found 
in the MSS followed by NA 27 at this point. 

2. Omission: A scribe omitted one or more words from the text 
he was copying. In NA 27 the sigla ° and 0N are used for "omissions" 


2.1.5. The goal of textual criticism is to determine which reading at 
any point of variation is most likely the original text, and which read¬ 
ings are the errors. 

Note well: Not all textual variants in the NA 27 apparatus have 
exegetical significance, in the sense that the meaning of the text is 
affected in some way. The task of Step 5 in the exegetical process (1.5) 
is to establish the original text for all variation units; but only those 
that will affect the meaning are to be discussed in your paper, and 
even then one must learn to discriminate between those variants that 
require substantial exegetical discussion and those that may be noted 
e ^ ^P ass ^8* The ability to discriminate will come with experi- 
nCe me su gg e stions will emerge in the discussion that follows. 

& ° Ut eac ^ °fthe textual variants along with 
tts supporting evidence. 

looking af ti| W ^ muc ^ P ract ice you may learn to do this simply by 
e a pparatuses, it is best at the beginning to write out 
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KATA IftANNHN 


3 , 3-17 


3 drceKpiOTi T ’InCToOg Kai elrcev a 6 x$ • dpf|v dpf|v Xtya aoi, 
6av pfj tig yewriGQ fivcoOev, 06 Sovaxai I 8 etv tf|v fkiai- 
Xeiav xo0 GeoO. 4 Aiyei jipdg aOxdv °[ 6 ] NiK 66 fipog* 
irt&g OOvaxai r ftvOpawrog yewtiGflvai ydpcov fiv'*; pf? 66 - 
vaxai elg xf|v KoiXiav xffc pTjxpOg aOxoO Seuxepov etaeX- 
Getv Kai yewriOfjvai; 5 dnexpiGii T ’lT|aoOg * dpfjv dpfjv 
Xdyo> aoi, dav pf| tig r yewr| 6 fl &; D 06atog Kai s jivsOpa- 
tog, o 6 Suvatai 'elaeXGslv elg ' 1 xf|v ftaaiXeiav < t xo 0 8 eo 0 \ 
6 xd yeyewijpdvov ix xfjg aapKdg adp£ daxiv, Kai x 6 ye- 
yewiipdvov ix xoO nveOpaxog aveOpd daxiv. 7 pf| Oaupd- 
cnjg Oxi elndv aoi* Set tipfig yewt|Gfivai fivcoGev. 8 x 6 


wveOpa Oirou OdXei nvet Kai xf|v <pcovf|v aOxoO dKOueig, 

dXX* oOk ol6ag icOGev £p%exai Kai jioO Oitdyei * oOxcog fccrciv 

nftg 0 yeyewTipdvog tx t TO o uveOpaxog. 9 diceKpiOri 

NucdOripog Kai elicev a 6 x<$i • 7 t<&g Suvaxai xaOxa yevdaOai; 

10 dncKpiGii ’IilooOg Kai elnev a 6 x$* ai> el 6 6 i 6 daKaXog 

xoO IapaftX Kai xaOxa 06 yivrfxjKeig; 11 dpfjv dpfiv Xdyco 

aoi On 0 otSapev XaXoOpev Kai 0 dopdKapev papxopoOpev 

{“PWPtav fmfflv o 6 XaiipdvsTS. 12 el xd ferfyw! 

K “ 06 mav *™> *®S Wv elna> 6|itv xd faroo- 

oovdv elZ??^ l 3 i Kai 068815 el? xdv 06- 

povdv el |if| d fee xoO o6pavo0 leaxapd?, 6 old? xoO dvflpd). 

~ \ ^ KQ Oct)g MooOafjg Oycoaev xdv 0 <div dv 

15 i^Z'r 0 ^ **** &t * v xoO dveXtot 

16 **« aCov! 

utovTrtv °ovZr^ 6 Tdv k6ct P°v, &ne xdv 

—*afissris 




SSftr 1 *** 


*43 R 8,5-9 
3 K 15.50 O 6,8 


JIT 10,41 


L 1,34 


9.30 R 2,20s 

32; 5,19; 8,26.38. 
40; 15,15 1J 1,1-3 
L 22.67! | Sap 9,16 

IK 15.40! 
31:6.62:20.17 
Pnr 30.4 Dl 30. 

12 Bar 3.29 
4 Ear 4.8 Sap 18. 
15s E4,9s* 1.51! 
R 10.6 • 31; 6.62 
Nu 21.8a • 8,28; 
12,32.34 la 52.13 * 
36 

R 5.8 

18; 1.14.18 R 8. 
32 H 11.17 1J4.9* 
5.24! 


13,3 T o R A N A0/i3 33 <70 nm , 

f ni 1 7 11 24 - /844 /”" *4° ^75 bl'nw!© i nsn L . W * r T 05 °- 083 / • 565. 700. 
C o? °°- 892 1241 '«♦. / *44 Dm 1 ® J 57 » ' Ml 1 P» ! WK A K r 4 

0 ? WH ^ CMr ef •S t oBLN/u * * 3 * 2K pc ! av6. xev. 

t) g at eiMil C ^J I ' (3) ifieiv R* pc aur b^w^tttv ovinl 424 ° l * rrenattts f ^»* ,at * ^ I 

(OV(^nveTJ!• t 2 '■£!)£te^ 575050 . 083 579^71 K * ° Ml ^ e •* T ( 5 ) t0 ' ) 
0X) . r 0u r ) ^ 0V P«V«> A(*) 6 ¥ 050 f 113 TO / 2211 ^ aur fp 1 vg«w boP* • 13 T o 

^ *^,“r* HTw «w 3 nr bo ' ;E ^ 1 

(SmiMiif ' A > ®«ov »«»M » a ow'iL; l24 ! co; E" 8 Epiptio •15'CT 
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11.2 Establishing the Text 

these data for yourself. Let us begin with the variants in John 3:15 in 
the Nestle-Aland text (which is included on p. 62 for your conve¬ 
ne). The first of these is signaled by the marks'' around ev avnp 
Ita him)/ the second by the mark T following camp. 

For the first variation unit (ev auxaj, etc.) you will find three basic 
variants listed in the apparatus, with supporting evidence. Note that 
hvo further variants are to be found in parentheses: according to 
UBS 4 579 read cored) only, while A reads ejt ’ atredv. [Note: The paren¬ 
theses around A at this point in the NA 27 apparatus means that the 
Greek word or words in the parentheses should substitute (or, with 
a plus sign, should be added) for the immediately preceding word(s) 
^nd thus form another variant; note that A is then included in the list¬ 
ing for the basic variant.] This means that the editors consider A to be 
supporting the variant eig corcov; however, this is problematic, so for 
textual purposes the e*’ avxov should be considered yet another 
variant You should also note that in NA 27 the reading of the text, 
when it does appear in the apparatus, is always listed as the final 
item. This information can now be displayed as follows: 


(1) ev comp 
(in him) 

(2) in’ carc<p 
(on him) 

(3) auxqj 
(him) 

(4) e£g avcov 
("into" him) 

(5) in* avrov 
(on him) 


sp^s B W s 083 pc aur c 1 r 1 vg stww 
pc 
579 

^63vid #04' 086/ 113 33 2JI 
A 


The supporting evidence can be ^kto^the manu- 

and 63*-76* in the Introduction toNA , and ^ varia „ t , 

senpt information given on pp. 684-718. fourth-century 

is supported by (a third-century papyrus;, oy m<enb}I y 

uncial), w s (the text supplied from another source ^ ^ ot hers and 

uncial), 083 (a sixth-seventh century uncial),, p for help fui 

four Old Latin MSS. (See pp. 96-180 in the A briefly analyze 
information on the various MSS.) In this way o 
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the support for each of the variants. Note that the Gothic ffi listed f 0t 
variant 4 includes the vast majority of the later GreekMS s (see p. 55',. 

[A word about the witness of P* andthesiglum ( apparently). 
This sixth-century papyrus fragment has a lacuna (hole) that makes 
it not quite possible to determine whether the preposition before 
avtov is EK or Ell’. Earlier editors, including the NA 26 , thought it 
most likely resembled an eji’, which is still found in the apparatus of 
UBS 4 . But more recent studies have assumed that since it also reads 
the additional words gr| ajtoXrixai aKk\ it most likely supports the 
majority text here as well.] 

Similarly, the second variation unit can be displayed thus. (The 16 
in parentheses in the apparatus indicates that the editors consider the 
variant a likely assimilation to v. 16.) 

(1) gr| dji6Xr|xai aKk’ sp 63 A Q^/ 13 2ft lat sy s P h bo ms 
(should not 

perish but) 

(2) omit sp 36 sp“ <p 75 R B L T W s 083 086/' 33 565 

pc af sy* co 

In this case there are additional witnesses from the versions. For 
example, variant 2 is supported by Old Latin MS "a" (fourth century) 
and the corrector of Old Latin MS "P (f itself is a sixth-century MS), 

plus one of the Old Syriac (the Curetonian) and the Coptic versions 
(except for a MS of the Bohairic). 

For more information about further Qimnnrtinn. •. 
turn to the UBS 4 Because Tc su PP<>rting witnesses, one can 

exegetical/rtanslat 1 onaU^^ca^c C e aU A^ortr7 r ! '° ^ 

mgs should be known about this additional evidence: 

a. Although the UBS Greek ^a 

highly reliable there an> • versional evidence is generally 
in this^'e«T l0 ? 1COnfUc * SwithNA "(aswith 
expected to be the mo r CaSeS Nestle ‘ Aland can be 
reworked rather thoronakL T 3 ^ e ' since its apparatus was 
** editors of the UK IS “? 

reviewed the patristic evident * C / lat they have thoroughly 

e and therefore that "the infor- 


b. 
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area can be (p. 19). Reality, however, falls far below this ambi- 
t,ous statement The use of uncritical editions of some Fathe s 
and the genera lack of evaluation of this evidence puts it in 
some ,eopardy(a case in point being the four listings of Cyril of 
Alexandria). On this whole question, see G. D. Fee, "The Use of 
Greek Patristic Citations in New Testament Textual Criticism- 
The State of the Question," in Studies in the Theory and Method of 
New Testament Textual Criticism , with Eldon J. Epp (Studies and 
Documents 45: Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1993), pp. 344-59. Thus the UBS patristic evidence must be 
used with great caution, especially if one wants to make a point 
of it in some way. 


65 


For still further information about supporting evidence, one might 
consult the edition by Tischendorf [JAF 122] or, if one is especially 
eager, that by von Soden [JAF 121]. Keys to the reading of these two 
apparatuses can be found in J. Harold Greenlee, An Introduction to 
New Testament Textual Criticism, rev. ed. (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrick¬ 
son Publishers, 1995). [JAF 89] 

You are now prepared to evaluate the variants on the basis of the 
external and internal criteria (see Metzger's Textual Commentary, pp. 
10*-14*). Before proceeding, however, it should be noted that the first 
variant in John 3:15 would not have been an easy one for a student to 
have resolved on his or her own. It was chosen partly for that rea 
son—to acquaint the student with the kinds of questions that need to 
be asked and the kinds of decisions that need to be made. 


2.3. Evaluate each of the variants by the criteria for ju gtng 
external evidence. 

. \Aatvcr0r'<i Textual Commentary, pp- 

These criteria are given in Metzger s 

11*-12*. Basically, they are four: 

2.3.1. Determine the date of the witnesses favoring each v 

t* ™ »*>—« jsini 

of the cursives date from the tenth century ot ^ ers ? Does one of 
variants have earlier supporting evidence an ? 0 f the vari- 

the variants have the majority of early witnesses 
ants have no early support? 
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(especially the earlier ones) favoring each variant. 

The importance of this criterion is that if a given variant has early 
and geographically widespread support, it is highly probable that 
this reading must be very early and near to the original, if not the 
original itself. 


2.3.3. Determine the degree of textual relatedness among 
the witnesses supporting each variant. 

This criterion is related to 2.3.2. Here, one is trying to determine 
whether the witnesses for a given variant are all textually related or 
whether they come from a variety of textual groups. If, for example, 
all the witnesses for one variant are from the same text type, it is pos¬ 
sible—highly probable in many instances—that that variant is a tex¬ 
tual peculiarity of that family. For a partial listing of evidence by text 
type, see Metzger's Textual Commentary, pp. 14*-16*. 


2.3.4. Determine the quality of the witnesses favoring each variant. 

this is not an easy criterion for students to work with. Indeed, 
some scholars would argue that it is an irrelevant, or at least subjec¬ 
tive, criterion. Nonetheless, some MSS can be judged as superior to 
others by rather objective criteria-few harmonizations, fewer stylis- 

'T^r entS ' and c S ° forth ‘ K you wish to read further about 

should find ^thTr^teKe^lo 1 *^^ ® d , their relative 1 uaU *5 r ' y0U 
You mav find it hoi si .. the Alands' handbook to be helpful 

dence in the form of a diagram thXu! 2 ** eXtema * 

display of supporting JL U glve Y ou ** immediate visual 

-•y»*> w. n. — 

for the four text types ('Fen n Ca CO umns on a sheet of paper 
intersected by sixhorLon^ T*** Caesare ^ Byzantine), 
fourth, fifth, sixth-tenth, eleventh ° F ** centuries (second, third/ 
external evidence in the annr T 81 ** 6611 ** 1 )- Then simply put the 
variant. a PP r opnate boxes, one display for each 

Whpn _•. 
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the "Western" tradition, which is notorious for harmonizations (in' 
this case to v. 16). v 

In the case of *e second variation unit the evidence is weighted 
overwhelmingly m favor of the shorter reading (lacking gf, dXxr,- 
xai ctXk ) as the original text. 1 

As important as this evidence is, however, it is not in itself deci¬ 
sive; so one needs to move on to the question of internal evidence. 

2.4. Evaluate each of the variants on the basis of the author's style 
and vocabulary (the criterion of intrinsic probability). 

This is the most subjective of all the criteria and therefore must be 
used with caution. It also has more limited applicability, because 
often two or more variants may conform to an author's style. 
Nonetheless, this is frequently a very important criterion—in several 
ways. 

First, in a somewhat negative way the criterion of author's usage 
can be used to eliminate or at least to suggest as highly suspect one 
or more of the variants, thus narrowing the field of options. Second, 
sometimes it can be the decisive criterion when all other criteria seem 
to lead to a stalemate. Third, it can support other criteria when it can¬ 
not be decisive in itself. 

Let us see how this criterion applies to the first variation unit in 
John 3:15. First, you must ask the question. Which of the variants best 
comports with Johannine style? In this case, and often in others, you 
should also be aware of which of the options is better or worse Greek. 
There are several ways to find this out: (1) Several matters of usage 
can be discovered by reading the BDAG Lexicon (see II.4) or by chec 
ing one of the advanced grammars (see II.3.2.1). (2) The fourt vo 
ume of Moulton and Howard's Grammar, Nigel Turner on 
(II.3.2.1), has much useful information on these matters, 
important, you can discover much on your own y a g®*® 
your concordance (see the bibliographic note following IL4.3). (4) r 
those who use computers, the ultimate tool in this regards thesott 

ware program called Cramcord (see the C ^ your concor- 

In this case, by checking out mcrtevw (b * tekes as its 

dance, you will discover that in John s Gospe gr the ot her 

°bj e ct either airr<I> (him) or si? autov (into him) 
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v/ u~AA a ko note that ere’ camp or ere’ aircov is UseH 
Sr^ writers. A look at the BDAG Uxicon or at one o^e 
advauri«d grammars will reveal similar patterns, namely, that ^ 
trio may take as its object either axrap (hun) or one of the preposj. 
tional foL eis out<5v (into him), eit’ «*«P ( on hun) ' or e " awov (on 
him), but that ev airccp (in him) is rare. 

On the basis of Johannine style, therefore, one may properly rule 
out ere’ crimp and ere’ avc6v. Those seem to be corruptions of one of 
the other two. But what shall we do with ev awcp, which ordinarily 
is never used as the object of reicrtevo) (and never so by John) but 
which has the best external evidence? The answer must be that it is 
not the object of reicrtevco at all but goes with the following exn £wt|v 
cucoviov (might have eternal life), designating the source or basis of 
eternal life. A check with the concordance reveals that such usage is 
Johannine, since a similar expression, in this word order, is found in 
5:39 (cf. 16:33). 

Thus we have with this criterion narrowed down the options to 6 
reumvojv eig aircov (the one who believes in him) or ev aircw exn 

£cor|v aicoviov (in him may have eternal life), both of which are 
Johannine. 

It should be noted, finally, that this criterion is not always useful 
!"/" a ^ ng ‘ extua ' < * oices - For example, the words |tf| dndkrrrai OX 

rf but >« obvious *y Joharmine, since they occur in 
V. 16. But their at*ence in v. 15 would be equally Johannine 

2.5. Evaluate each of the variants by the criteria of 
transcriptional probability. * f 

These criteria have to do with iho u- 
copyists are most likely to hav a °* ^stakes or changes 

variants is the original. Thev ar ^ 6 to .^ e text ' given that one of the 
extual Commentary, pp . 12*-i * c ^ lVen i®ntly displayed in Metzger' 8 
em: (1) Not aU the criteria a» Y °“ should note two things abou' 

CT 1 ° f Variation - (2) The ov PP 1CaWe 94 the same tune for ^ 

the o4r raKto>8 * this: The reading 
S C8me existence istobept- 
emerges rather cWi WC may note ttia. ,, 

,ear, y as the origin, ^ variant ^ aWi) ^ 

ext m John 3 : 15 . 
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First, it is the more difficult reading. That is, given the high ftj 
quency of jtumoeiv erg auxov (to believe in him) in John, it is easy to 
see how a copy.st would have missed the fact that ev avx& (in him) 
belonp with EXtl 5a»,v atan-iov (might have eternal life) and, also rec¬ 
ognizing that o juoxeucuv ev auxcp was not normal Greek, would have 
changed ev auxcp to the more common form. The fact that 6 jtunev- 
«w ev aux€> would be such poor Greek usage also explains the emer¬ 
gence of eft auxcp and fax’ auxcSv. That is, both of these are 
“corrections" that witness to an original text with ev auxcp, not ei? 


auxov 


Conversely, there is no good explanation why a scribe would have 
changed eig auxov to any of the other forms, since 6 nurreucw el? au- 
xov makes perfectly good sense and since no one seems to have made 
this change elsewhere in John. 

Second, the variant el? auxov can also be explained as a harmo¬ 
nization to v. 16. This would especially be true in those instances 
where the words fit] ajcoXiyrai okk were also assimilated from v. 16 
so that the prepositional phrase could belong only with 6 jncrteuov 
and was no longer available to go with exn &onv alcoviov. Again there 
seems to be no good explanation, given the firm text in v. 16, for why 
anyone would have changed elg auxov exn M*l art6knxai akk to read 
ev aura), especially with the inherent difficulties it presents when it 
immediately follows jucrreuwv. 

But one can explain how an author would have done it. He did not 
even think of ev auxq> as following 6 jucrteuiov. Once he had written 
6 jucrceucov (the one who believes), he moved on to emphasize that 
in the Son of Man the believer will have eternal life. Thus he wrote ev 
cxux(p following 6 Jtioreucov but never intended it to go with that verb 
form. But later scribes missed John's point and "corrected" the text 
accordingly. 

You should note here how all three sets of criteria (external evi¬ 
dence, intrinsic probability, and transcriptional probability) have 
converged to give us the original text. In your exegesis paper, the 
addition of pr| djioXrrcai akk may be relegated to a footnote that 
reads something like this: "The Old Latin MSS, followed by the later 
Majority of Greek witnesses, add pt| curoXiycai a kk\ as an assimila¬ 
tion to v. 16. The addition could only have happened in Greek after 

ciurtp had been changed to el; auxov." By contrast, you would 
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need to discuss the ev cumpMs airrov interchange in some measure 
because the very meaning of the text is affected by it. 

One should note, finally, that after much practice you can feel con¬ 
fidence in making your own textual choices. That is, you must not 
feel that the text of NA 27 is always correct and therefore is the text you 


must exegete. 

An example might be the variation unit in John 3:13. Briefly, you 
will note that the external evidence does favor the text of NA 27 . But 


at II.2.4 one must take the point of view of a second-century scribe. 
Which is more likely? That he had a text like NA 27 and added 6 dW ev 


xd) oupavd) (the one who is in heaven) for christological reasons? (If 
so, one might further ask what could have impelled him to do so right 
at this point.) Or that he had those words in his text but understood 


v. 13 to be the words of Jesus in dialogue with Nicodemus? If the lat- 
ter is the case, the scribe must have wondered: How could the One 
speaking to Nicodemus also have said the Son of Man was at that 

*2 ‘ Z " T * 0 7T (the one who is in heaven)? So he simply 
mittee tho^Mt^^ C ° Py ‘ The min ority of the UBS 4 com- 
make ud vom ow iS a 1 m0re UkeIy °P tion - You will have to 
exegesis the quest," ^ ^ * 
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Section 11.3 

The Analysis of Grammar 
(See 1.6) 


A second kind of exegetical decision that must be made for any 
given passage concerns grammar (see Steps 4 and 6 in the exeget¬ 
ical process, outlined in Chapter I). Grammar has to do with all 
the basic elements for understanding the relationships of words and 
word groupings in a language. It consists of morphology (the sys¬ 
tematic analysis of classes and structures of words—inflections of 
nouns, conjugations of verbs, etc.) and syntax (the arrangements and 
interrelationships of words in larger constructions). Many of the basic 
syntactical decisions need to have been made in constructing the 
sentence-flow schematic (Section 1, above). This section is designed 
to help you with grammatical questions that arise on the basis of 
morphology. 

As suggested in Chapter I, you should ideally decide the grammar 
for everything in your passage; however, in your paper you will dis¬ 
cuss only those matters that have significance for the meaning of the 
passage. Hence one of the problems in presenting the material in this 
section is, on the one hand, to highlight the need for solid grammat¬ 
ical analysis but, on the other hand, not to leave the impression as 
is so often done—that exegesis consists basically of deciding between 
grammatical options and lexical nuances. It does make a difference to 
understanding whether Paul intended £t]Aoute in 1 Cor. 12.31 to 
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an imperative (desire earnestly), with a consecutive 6e (so now) 0 
an indicative (you are earnestly desiring), with an adversative §* 
(but). It also will make a difference in translation whether the d C 
ticiple ujion0epEvo? (pointing out) in 1 Tim. 4:6 is conditional (TMv 
RSV) or attendant circumstance (NEB), but in terms of Paul's intent 
the differences are so slight as not even to receive attention in m t 
commentaries. So part of the need here is to team to become sensitiv 
to what has exegetical significance and what does not. 

The problems are further complicated bv the fact that the users of 
this book will have varying degrees of expertise with file Greek lan¬ 
guage. This section is written with those in mind who have had somp 
beginning Greek and who thus feel somewhat at home with the basic 
elements of grammar, but who are still mystified by much of the ter 
mmotogy and many of the nuances. The steps suggested here, there- 
fore, begin at an elementary level and aim at helping you use the 
£*, and finaUy work toward your being able to 
etween what has significance and what does not. 

31- '*?!Z t !“ grammaHcal "formation for the words 
m your text on a grammatical information sheet. 

liad have fiv e columns: the bib- 

lexical fotm (as ** 

tense, voice mood G), the grammatical description (e.g., 

ing and/or usage (e & n '^ un ^ ber )' and an explanation of the mean- 

course). At the most dem^^'w?*^ “' fil ? liVe of indirect ^ 
every word in your text C 1 / you it useful to chart 

wiU do a lot of this autoiLticalWh^' yOUr Greek im P roves ' y ou 
provisional translation; see 13^1 you ^ at exegetical Step 3 (the 
grammatical information -tim k,* V ° U , StU1 ““y wish to use the 
lexical or grammatical information h ^ reaSOns: (1) *° retain any 
ondary sources; (2) to isolate those w^TTf by Consul * in 8 "T 
sion making; (3) to serve as a check she^t^ T* ^ ^ 

to make sure you have included^ to 6 writin 8' in0 ' dtf 

place for speculation or debate over d * ta;(4) 10 * 

In the column "use/meanimr- T c ° f USage ' 
information: ^ y ° U should give the following 
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for nouns/pronouns: case function (e.g., dative of 
genitive); also antecedent of pronoun 
for finite verbs: significance of tense, voice, mood 


time, subjective 


for infinitives: type/usage (e.g., complementary, indirect discourse) 
for participles: type/usage 

attributive: usage (adjective, substantive, etc.) 
supplementary: the verb it supplements 
circumstantial: temporal, causal, attendant circumstance, etc. 
for adjectives: the word it modifies 
for adverbs: the word it modifies 

for conjunctions: type (coordinate, adversative, time, cause, etc.) 
for particles: the nuance it adds to the sentence 


3.2. Become acquainted with some basic grammars 
and other grammatical aids. 


For you to address some of the "usage" matters in 3.1, as well as 
to make some of the decisions in 3.3 and 3.4, you will need to have a 
good working acquaintance with the tools. 

Grammatical helps may be divided roughly into three categories: 
(1) intermediate grammars, (2) advanced grammars, (3) other gram¬ 
matical aids. We begin with the intermediate grammars, because 
these are the tools you use as a student, and they are most likely the 
ones you will use throughout your life as a pastor. 

3.2.1. Intermediate Grammars 

The purpose of the intermediate grammar is to systematize and 
explain what the student has learned in his or her introductory 
grammar. Pride of place now goes to: 


Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar beyond the Basics: An Exegetical 
Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1996). 


This is easily the most important grammar now in use for exegetical 
Wor k. The author gives numerous examples (and one must remem¬ 
ber that he is also an interpreter) of how various syntactical matters 
a *fect one's understanding of the text. If you use Greek at all, this is 
grammar to purchase. But you may also find the abbreviated ver- 
s ion to be helpful for quick reference: 
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3.3.1. Determine the "case and why" of nouns and pronouns. 

The decisions here most frequently involve genitives and datives 
One should regularly try to determine the usage when these two 
cases occur. This is especially true of genitives, because they are so 
often translated into English by the ambiguous "of." Notice, for 
example, the considerable difference in 1 Thess. 1:3 between the 
NRSV's "steadfastness of hope" (whatever that could possibly mean) 
and the TNIV's more helpful "endurance inspired by hope" (cf. Rom 
12:20, "coals of fire" [KJV], with "burning coals" [NRSV, TNIV]; cf 
Heb. 1:3, "the word of his power" [KJV], "his word of power" [RSV1 
with "his powerful word" [NRSV, TNIV]). On these matters you will 
find both Wallace and Brooks-Winbery to be helpful. 

Frequently such choices considerably affect one's understanding of 
the text; and opinions will differ. Paul's (apparently varied) use of "the 
righteousness of God" (= the righteousness that God gives? or the 
righteousness God has in himself and his actions?) is a well-known 
case in point. Another example is the slg Kpipa xoO 6iafi6\oi) in 1 Tim. 
3:6. Does this mean "a judgment contrived by the devil" (NEB, now 
changed in the REB) or "the same judgment as the devil" (TNIV)? 


3.3.2. Determine the tense (Aktionsart), voice, and mood 
of verb forms. 

The examples here are legion. Is Puberal in Matt. 11:12 middle 
L™ n forcefully advancing" [NIV)) or passive ("has been sub¬ 
jected to violence" [TNIV, NEB])? Does Paul "mean" anything by the 
hvo present imperatives (the first a prohibition) in Eph. 5:18? Does 

ZTT^ " 1 Cor - 7:5 have force of "stop abusing one 
another (m this matter)"? r ° 

For pv!m k° wever ' one must be careful of overexegeting. 

the common ■■? the , sub j unctive - imperative, and infinitive moods, 
^ m C ~ „ tens l ln G «*k is the aorist. Therefore, an author sel- 

imDlv that u«‘ “l}'* 1 ’ 1 " 8 by such usa 8 e - Nor does that necessarily 
unp y that using the present does "mean" something (e g motetirp* 

ISs U m, tt k 1 John 20:31) - But «M, Of course, is what 
whft m Jt Hk * hiS Pomt what are the possibilities, and 

u 6 ai “ h0r intmd fe y *is usage (if anything at 
all)? Decidmg that there is no special meanmg to be found in some 
usages is also part of the exegetical process. 
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3.3.3. Decide the force or meaning of the conjunctive signals 
(conjunctions and particles). 

Here is an area that is commonly overlooked by students, but one 
that is frequently of considerable importance in understanding a text 
One of the more famous examples is the ei Kcxi ... ndXXov in 1 Cor 
7:21 (= "if indeed"? or "even if"?). In 1 Thess. 1:5, as another exam¬ 
ple, one must decide whether the oxi in v. 5 is causal or epexegetical 
(appositional) —again, note the difference between TNIV and NEB 
(the latter changed in the REB). 

It is especially important that you do not too quickly go over 
the common 6e * but, now, and). Its frequency as a consecutive or 
resumptive connective causes one sometimes to miss its clearly— 
and significantly—adversative force in such passages as 1 Tim. 2:15 
or 1 Thess. 5:21. 


3.3.4. Decide the force or nuances of prepositions. 

Here especially, one must avoid the frequent trap of creating a 
"theology of prepositions," as though a theology of the atonement 
could be eked out of the difference between uiiep (on behalf of) and 
Jiepi (concerning). But again, there are times when the force of the 
prepositional phrases makes a considerable difference in the mean¬ 
ing of a whole sentence. This is especially true, for example, of the ev 
(in/by) and eig (into/so as to) in 1 Cor. 12:13 or the 6ia (through/in 
the circumstance of) in 1 Tim. 2:15. 


3.3.5. Determine the relationship of circumstantial (adverbial) participles 
and infinitives to the sentence. 


Again, one must avoid overexegeting. Sometimes, of course, the 
adverbial sense of the participle is clear from the sentence and its con¬ 
text (e.g., the clearly concessive force of £d>oa [even though she lives] 
hi 1 Tim. 5:6). As noted earlier, however, although decisions here may 
frequently make a difference in translation, they do not always affect 
foe meaning. The reason for this, as Robertson correctly argues 
(Grammar, p. 1124), is that the basic intent of such a participle is atten- 
^ ant circumstance. If the author's concern had been cause, condition, 
0r concession, he had unambiguous ways of expressing that. So, 
^ e fr is useful to train oneself to think what nuance might be 
involved, one needs also to remember not to make too much of such 
de cisions. 
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The question of how one goes about making the decisions neces¬ 
sary at this step is very closely related to what was said about the 
placement of certain modifiers in H.X.1.6 (example 2). Basically the 
steps are four: 

a. Be aware of the options (what we have been talking about right 
along). 

b. Consult the grammars. 

c. Check out the author's usage elsewhere (here you will want to 
make large use of your concordance). 

d. Determine which option finally makes the best sense in the pre¬ 
sent context. 

3.4. Determine which grammatical decisions need discussion 

in your paper. 

This step "calls for a mind with wisdom/' because it will be one of 
the things that makes a difference between a superior and a passable 
paper. The clear determining factor is: Discuss only those grammati¬ 
cal matters that make a difference in one / s understanding of the text. 
Some items simply do not carry the same weight as others and may 
be safely relegated to a footnote. But when the grammatical questions 
are crucial to the meaning of the whole text (as with many of the 
above examples); or when they make a significant difference in per¬ 
spective (e.g., Are the occurrences of SiafcSkou [the devil] in 1 Tun- 
3:6 and 7 subjective or objective?); or when they add to one's under¬ 
standing of the flow of the argument as a whole (e.g., 6£ and 6u* in 

tun. 2:15), then such discussion should be found in the body of the 
paper. 
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Section 11.4 

The Analysis of Words 
(See 1.7) 


N ANY piece OF literature, words are the basic building blocks for 
conveying meaning. In exegesis it is especially important to remem¬ 
ber that words function in a context. Therefore, although any given 
word may have a broad or narrow range of meaning, the aim of word 
study in exegesis is to try to understand as precisely as possible what 
the author was trying to convey by his use of this word in this con¬ 
text. Thus, for example, you cannot legitimately do a word study of 
0< *p| (flesh); you can only do a word study of adp| in 1 Cor. 5:5 or in 
2 Cor. 5:16, and so on. 

The purpose of this section is (1) to help you learn to isolate the 
words that need special study, (2) to lead you through the steps of 
such study, and (3) to help you use more fully and efficiently the two 
basic tools for NT word study. Before going through these steps, how¬ 
ler, it is important to raise two cautions. 

First, avoid the danger of becoming "derivation happy. To put it 
simply to know the etymology, or root, of a word, however interest¬ 
ing it may be, almost never tells us anything about its meaning in a 
given context. For example, the word £KkA,t|oux (church) indeed 
derives from ek + mAia) ("to call out from"), but by the time of the 
^ that is not within its range of meanings. And in any case, NT usage 
ha d already been determined by its prior use in the LXX, where it was 
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0 Jt translate the term "the congregation" of Israel, 

consistently used to t ca lled-out ones" in any NT context. 

Therefore, it do f of ove ranalysis. It is possible to make too 

Second avo^dt dg_ ^ a context . Biblical authors, ^ 

Z'seivl did not always carefully choose all their words because 
Z were fraught with significance. Sometimes words were chosen 
s Jpiy because they were already available to the author with his 
intended meaning. Furthermore, words were sometimes chosen for 
the sake of variety (e.g., John’s interchange of otycuicxco [love] and 
miXifo Hovel), because of wordplay, or because of alliteration or other 


stylistically pleasing reasons. 

Nonetheless, the proper understanding of many passages de¬ 
pends on a careful analysis of words. Such analysis consists of three 
steps. 


4.1. Isolate the significant words in your passage that 
need special study. 

To determine which are "the significant words," you may find the 
following guidelines helpful: 


4.1.1. Make a note of those words known beforehand or recognizable 
y context to be theologically loaded. Do not necessarily assume 
you already know the meaning of SXm 5 (hope). ducmooOvr, (right- 

wh!^' T” 1 i l0V6) ' *“ PL? (grace) ' and 80 forth - For example, 
what does "hope" mean in Col. 1:27, or ydpic in 2 Cor 115 or 

tXo^tll C ?h 13 °j In these cases Particular, it is important 

sage in particular 6 m 8606131 bU * ak ° the context of P as - 



4.13. Note any words that are ren e at„rl,, .u 

section or paragraph, such as , emer 8 e as mohfs in a 

oi K obo m(0 (edify) to j Cor 14 of 
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ctpxovte? (rulers) in 1 Cor. 2:6-8, or Kouxriopcxi (boast) in 1 Cor. 
1:26-31. 

4.1.4* Be alert for words that may have more significance in the con¬ 
text than might at first appear. For example, does dxdjcxcog in 2 Thess. 
3:6 mean only to be passively lazy, or does it perhaps mean to be dis¬ 
orderly? Does Komda) in Rom. 16:6 and 12 mean simply "to labor," 
or has it become for Paul a semitechnical term for the ministry of the 

gospel? 


4.2. Establish the range of meanings for a significant word in its 
present context 

Basically, this involves four possible areas of investigation. But 
note well that words vary 7 , both in importance and usage, so that not 
all four areas will need to be investigated for every word. One must, 
however, be alert to the possibilities in every case. Note also, there¬ 
fore, that the order in which they are investigated may vary. 


4.2.1. Determine the possible usefulness of establishing the history of 
the word. This first step is "vertical/' Here you are trying to establish 
the use of a word prior to its appearance in your NT document. How 
was the word used in the past? How far back does it go in the history 
of the language? Does it change meanings as it moves from the clas¬ 
sical to the Hellenistic period? Did it have different meanings in 

Greco-Roman and Jewish contexts? 

The opening caution must be brought forward here. pa o 
the investigation is to give you a "feel" for the word and how it was 
used historically in the language; it may or may not help you under¬ 
stand the word in its present NT context. 

Most of this information is available in your BDAG 
examples that follow, I will show you how to get the mos po 
use out of BDAG. 


The next three steps are "horizontal," that is, you u 
learn as much as you can about the meaning of your wor ^ ^t 

^temporary literature or in some of the earlier era . which you 
of these "steps" in terms of concentric circ ' pagan 

mov e (in terms of NT usage) from the outermost circle P o 
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literary and nonliterary texts (the papyri), to Jewish literary texts 
(Philo, Josephus), to Jewish biblical texts (LXX, the Pseudepigrapha), 
to other NT usage, to other usage by the same author, to the imme¬ 
diate context itself. 

4.2.2. Determine the range of meanings found in the Greco-Roman 
and Jewish world contemporary with the NT. What meaning(s) does 
the word have in what different kinds of Greco-Roman literary texts? 
Do the nonliterary texts add any nuances not found in the literary 
texts? Is the word found in Philo or Josephus, and with what mean- 
ing(s)? Was it used by the LXX translators? If so, with what mean¬ 
ing^)? 

4.2.3. Determine whether, and how, the word is used elsewhere in 
the NT. If you are working on a word from a paragraph in Paul, is he 
the most frequent user of the word in the NT? Does it have similar or 
distinctive nuances when used by one or more other NT writers? 

4.2.4. Determine the author's usage(s) elsewhere in his writings. 
What is the range of meanings in this author himself? Are any of his 
usages unique to the NT? Does he elsewhere use other words to 
express this or similar ideas? 

4.3. Analyze the context carefully to determine which of the range 
of meanings is the most likely in the passage you are exegeting • 

Are there clues in the context that help to narrow the choices? For 
example, does the author use it in conjunction with, or in contrast to, 
other words in a way similar to other contexts? Does the argument 
itself seem to demand one usage over against others? 


A Bibliographic Note 

To do the work required in Step 4.2, you will need to have a good 
understanding of several tools. It should be noted, however, that in 
most cases you can learn much about your word(s) by the creati^ 
use of two basic tools: a lexicon and a concordance. 

For a lexicon you should use the following: 
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Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature (BDAG), 3d ed., ed. Frederick W. 
Danker (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000). [JAF173] 

This third edition of Bauer is a considerable improvement over the 
first two editions so much so that if you have not yet purchased a 
lexicon, this one is a must (rather than a secondhand second edition, 
for example). Based on Bauer's sixth German edition, and keeping all 
its best features, under the editorship of Professor Danker "Bauer" 
has become much more user friendly. If you do own the second (or 
first) edition(s), however, you will be able to follow the present dis¬ 
cussion, because most of the pertinent information is there—even 
though it has been thoroughly rearranged. In any case, one look at 
the example on p. 86 will show you how much easier it now is to find 
the necessary data as you work through an entry. 

For a concordance, use either of the following: 

H. Bachmann and H. Slaby (eds.), Computer-Konkordanz zum 
Novum Testamentum Graece von Nestle-Aland, 26. Auflage, und 
zum Greek New Testament, 3d ed. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1980). 

William F. Moulton and A. S. Geden, A Concordance to the Greek Tes¬ 
tament according to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf 
and the English Revisers, 5th rev. ed. H. K. Moulton (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1978). [JAF 228] 

Unfortunately, these are both expensive volumes. But one or the 
other should be used in exegesis, because they are true concordances 
(that is, they supply enough of the text for each word to help the user 
see the word in its context). The Computer-Konkordanz is to be pre¬ 
ferred because (1) it is based on NA 26 ; (2) it gives a total of NT occur¬ 
rences for each word; and (3) it repeats the whole text if a word occurs 
m °re than once in a verse. Moulton-Geden, by contrast, has the 
added usefulness of coding certain special uses of a word in the NT. 

If you have access to a good library, you may wish to use the ulti- 
nvate, but prohibitively expensive, concordance: 

Kurt Aland (ed.), Vollstandige Konkordanz zumgriechischen Neuen Tes¬ 
tament, 2 vols. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975,1983). [JAF 226] 
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This concordance gives the occurrences of a word in NA 26 as well as 
in the textual apparatus and the Textus Receptus. It also has coded 
special usages. Volume 2 gives two lists of word statistics: the ni^. 
her of uses for each word in each NT book, and a breakdown of th e 
number of occurrences for each form of the word in the NT. 

In the following examples you will have opportunity to learn how 
to use these, as well as several other, lexical tools. 


Example 1: How to Use BDAG 

In 1 Cor. 2:6-8, Paul speaks of the dpxovxeg (rulers) of this age, who 
are coming to nothing (v. 6) and who crucified the Lord of glory ( v . 
8). The question is: To whom is Paul referring, the earthly leaders who 
were responsible for Christ's death or the demonic powers who are 
seen as ultimately responsible for it (or a combination of both- 
demonic powers working through earthly leaders)? 

Let us begin our investigation by carefully working our wav 
through BDAG (see the facsimile on p. 86). This example was chosen 
because it also helps you see that BDAG is a secondary source; that 
is, a lexicographer is an interpreter as well as a provider of the data. In 

clearer 61 h3PPen t0 disagree with BDAG ' it will be equally 
clear that one cannot get along without it. ^ 7 

have leamed^hp L ? I 1 R k ADERS: ^ ^ ose w ^° do not know Greek but 

tional resources wiU hel ^ ^ ^ l0 ° k Uf> words ' a cou P le of addi * 
steps: P ^ OU BDAG Lexicon in two easy 

ined. There are two w!°T ^ Greek Word that needs to be exam- 

from a Greek-English ^ The beSt Way fe ‘° W ° tk 

(WiTafon •’’ ^Wd!^ C! L Gr^:e * : ' E " g^ ' s, ’ ’MerlinearNew Testament 

ton, Ill.. Tyndale House Publishers, 1990). 
using the cocLgty^tenTta 16 ClrCUitous route (assuming the KJV) 

don Press 8 ’ lmy*™ C<mcordance °fthe Bible (Nashville; Abing' 
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If you use Strong, you also cut out the next step, since the "lexical" 
form is what is given in his "Dictionary" section. For help in using 
Strong, see Cyril J. Barber, Introduction to Theological Research 
(Chicago: Moody Press, 1982), pp. 72-75. 

[2. If you use the interlinear, you will need to take the second step 
of finding the "lexical form" of the word (i.e., the form found in the 
lexicon itself). To do this you should use one of the following: 

Harold K. Moulton (ed.). The Analytical Greek Lexicon Revised 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1978). 

Barbara Friberg and Timothy Friberg, Analytical Concordance of the 
Greek New Testament—Lexical Focus (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1981). 

These two tools basically offer the same kind of help. Moulton lists in 
alphabetical order every word as it appears in the Greek NT, with the 
corresponding lexical form and its grammatical description. The 
Fribergs do the same thing, but in the actual canonical order. The latter 
is thus keyed to help you find words at the very point where you are 
working in the New Testament itself. 

[Thus by looking up apxovreg you will discover that it is the nom¬ 
inative plural of apx<DV/ which is the word you will look up in the 
lexicon.] 

What follows is an attempt to take you by the hand and lead you 
through the entry in BDAG. Thus you will want continually to refer 
to the entry in BDAG itself, which has been included here for your 
convenience. Before going through the entry in detail, however, you 
should take the time to become familiar with the lists of abbreviations 
found in BDAG on pp. xxxi-lxxix, since all entries are full of (neces¬ 
sary) abbreviations so as to keep the entries as brief as possible. The 
first list (pp. xxxi-xxxiii) will also remind you that this is a lexicon for 
both the New Testament and "other early Christian literature." But 
°ne of the significant differences between this and former editions is 
that NT references are now given in bold for easy sighting. 

Let's begin by noting the overall format of the entry, which will be 
similar for all words that have at least a twofold range of meanings. 
^ first paragraph always gives the two basic lexical data: (1) tine 
entr y itself (which [a] in the case of nouns is followed by the genitive 
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OQX<i>V, ovtog, 6 (Aeschyl., Hdt.+) actually ptc. of dpxw, 
used as subst.: one who is in a position of leadership, esp. in a 
civic edacity. 

O one who has eminence in a ruling capacity, ruler, lord, 
prince—® of earthly figures, ot d. xd)v feOvtbv Mt 20:25; cp. 
B 9:3 (Is 1:10); ol d. the rulers Ac 4:26 (Ps 2:2). W. bucaonfc 
of Moses (in quot. of Ex 2:14): 7:27,35 and 1 Cl 4:10. 

® of Christ 6 d. x. jkioiX&DV x. yf)g the ruler of the kings of 
the earth Rv 1:5? 

© of transcendm: figures. Evil spirits (Kephal. I p. 50, 22- 
24; 51, 25 al.), whose hierarchies resembled human polit. in¬ 
stitutions. The devil is d. x. dciqjiovuov Mt 9:34; 12:24; Mk 
3:22; Lk 11:15 (s. BeeX^ejJovX.—Porphyr. [in Eus., PE 4,22, 
15] names Sarapis and Hecate as xoi*g dpxovxag x. irovrgxav 
daipovov) or d. xov Kdoyov xovxov J 2.2:31; 14:30; 16:11; d. 
icatpov xov vGv tv\<; dvopiag B 18:2; 6 d. xov alwvog xotixov 
(Orig., C. Cels. 8,13,13) IEph 17:1; 19:1; IMg 1:2; ITr4:2; IRo 
7:1; IPhld 6:2. (Cp. Ascls 1, 3; 10, 29.) At AcPICor 2,11 the 
ed. of PBodmer X suggests on the basis of a Latin version (s. 
ZNW 44,1952-53,66-76) that the following words be supplied 
between iroXXotg and 0eXwv etvai: [6 yap dpywv dbiKog firv| 
(kal) Oeog] (lat.: nam quia injustus princeps deus volens esse) 
[the prince (of this world) being unjust] and desiring to be [god] 
(s. ASchlatter, D. Evglst. Joh. 1930, 27If). Many would also 
class the dpxovxeg xov aubvog xovxov 1 Cor 2:6-8 in this cat¬ 
egory (so from Ongen to H-DWendland ad loc., but for possible 
classification under mng. 2 s. TLing, ET 68, *56/57,26; WBqyd, 
ibid. 68, *57/58, 158). 6 irovt)p6g d. B 4:13; 6 ddikog d. MPol 
19:2 (cp. 6 dpxcov x. TiXavqg TestSim 2:7, TesUud 19:4). 6 d. 
xqg ^ouoiag xov d£pog Eph 2:2 (s. df|p, end). W. dyyeXog as 
a messenger of God and representative of die spirit world (Por- 
phyr., Ep. ad Aneb. [s. dpxayveXog] c. 10) Dg 7:2; ol d. dpaxoi 
xc Kat dopaxoi the visible and invisible rulers ISm 6:1. 

0 gener. one who has administrative authority, leader, of¬ 
ficial (so loanw. in rabb.) Ro 13:3; Tit 1:9 vj. (cp. PsSol 17:36). 
For 1 Cor 2:6-8 s. lb above. 

® of Jewish leaders (SchOrer, index; PLond III, 1177, 57 
p. 183 [1 13 ad] dpxdvxoiv ’Iovbauov irpooevxv)? 0t]Pau»>v; 
IGR I, 1024, 21; Jos., Ant. 20, 11) of the high priest Ac 23:5 
(Ex 22:27). Of those in charge of a synagogue (IG XIV, 949,2) 
Mt 9:18, 23; cp. d. xqg ovvaYcoyfig Lk 8:41; Ac 14:2 D. Of 
members of the Sanhedrin Lk 18:18; 23:13, 35; 24:20; d. x. 
Iovoauov (cp. Epict 3,7,30 Kpixf)g td>v *EXXnvu>v) J 3:1; cp. 
:26,48; 12:42; Ac 3:17; 4:5,8 (dpxovxeg koI irpeofixixepoi 
as Macc 1:26); 13:27; 14:5. tig xebv Apxivxov x. $apuxxto>v 

a member of the Sanhedrin who was a Pharisee Lk 14:1. Of a 
judge 12:58. 

<S> of gentile officials (Diod. S. 18,65,6; s. the indexes to SIG 
“ d > C ^ I) . Ac < 16:19 (OGI 441, 59 and note); 1 Cl 60:2; MPol 

r. vU' f,Y ° U * A€v ° l 1 C1 W. PaoiXeig and fftovpevoi 1 
Cl 32:2.—B. 1324. DDD 153-59 (‘Archon’). EDNT. DELG s.v. 
fipXto. M-M. TW. 
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singular ending and the article, which together tell v™, 
declension; [b] m the case of adjectives is followed by itsfem"^ 
neuter forms, thus giving you declension information; [c]“c^ 
of verbs, but not always and not in bold, is followed bZL • T 
conjugation^ forms) and (2) a parenthesis that offers the of 
the word (see Step 4.2.1, above) from its earliest known occurrence 
in Greek literature up to the time of the NT. Sometime, as in the cZ 
of dpxoiv, there is also some additional helpful lexical information 

The next paragraphs offer the full range of possible meanings for 
the word m eany Christian literature. The way these are set out is 
another dimension of the user-friendly nature of this edition The 
basic range of meanings is set out in arabic numerals in reverse bold 
(i.e., bold background), while its basic meanings are presented in 
bold type. You will notice that the next level (subcategory) of mean¬ 
ings is given with circled English letters (In more complex entries, 
sub-subcategories are indicated by letters of the Greek alphabet.) 

Our entry thus begins dpx(ov, ovtos, 6. This tells you that the word 

is a masculine noun (by means of the 6) of the third declension. Next, 
in parentheses, you find the abbreviations Aeschyl., Hdt. + (see 
abbreviations section 5 [pp. xli-li]), which tells you that the word 
occurs in these two fifth-century b.c.e. writers, while the + means, 
and from then on in the literature." This suggests that Step 4.2.1, 
above, may be skipped over in this case, since it is an obviously com¬ 
monplace word that has a long history of usage. This parenthesis is 
en followed by information as to how the word came to be formed 

e substantive use of the participle of apxco), along with its basic 
generic meaning: "one who is in a position of leadership, esp. in a 
Cly ic capacity." 

v ^ ex * you will note that Danker offers two basic "meanings" for 
a PXwv in the NT, which reflect a somewhat hierarchical distinction in 
US f8 e ’ ^ ou will also note that both usages are further divided into 

? U cate 8°nes (three and two), which offer specific instances of the 
br oader usage. 

^ P'f e ntry thus notes various instances of the basic historical 
J^ngof rider, lord, prince. The first subdivision ("a") gives instances 
7:27 Plural ( Matt 20:25; Acts 4:26; Bam. 9:3) and singular (Acts 

to bp 5) ' Where the biblical authors are either citing the LXX or seem 
mfluenced by its language. The "b" subdivision picks up the 
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single instance where it is used of Christ ("as ruler of the kings of^ 
earth"; Rev. 1:5). 

The "c" subdivision is both the longest one and the one that need 
closest scrutiny. Here are listed the instances where the word is Used S 
of supernatural beings, especially Satan. It is especially important to 
note that the only instance in this category where it is in the 
and thus does not refer to Satan, is 1 Cor. 2:6-8. Danker follows Bauer 
in thinking that it belongs here but is properly cautious (" many 
would also class [our passage] in this category," a view that goes back 
as far as Origen). 

The second entry has to do with "one who has administrative 
authority" and thus can be translated "leader, official." Since the 
subdivisions that follow distinguish Jewish and Gentile officials, the 
three instances where this cannot be ascertained are given first (Rom. 
13:13; in a textual variant of Titus 1:9 [v.l. = varia lectio, meaning 
"variant reading"]; and our passage, 1 Cor. 2:6-8, which is listed in 
such a way as to indicate their own preference for the meaning in 
category l.c [their "lb" is a typographical error]). 

Next, look at the very end of the entry. Here you find the series of 
abbreviations B, DDD, EDNT, DELG, M-M and TW (see pp. li-lviii), 
which tell you that the word is discussed in these various reference 
works. 

But now let us look more carefully at the evidence that BDAG has 
supplied. It will be of special importance here that you note two 
things: the dates of supporting evidence (see II.4.2.1 and 4.2.2, above) 
and the usage in the singular and plural Thus BDAG begins by not' 
ing that the word is used "of transcendent figures," all of whom tun 1 
out to be "evil spirits . . . whose hierarchies resembled huma 
polit[icall institutions." Such a usage is found in Manichean 
scripts (see Kephal[aia] in the list of abbreviations on p- >d v *' ^ 

are not dated but cannot be earlier than the fourth century CU 
the NT the devil is called the apxcov of the demons in the 
Gospels. The next parenthesis tells you to compare the entry b ££ ^ 
pouX (Beelzebul) for further information related to this usag^ 
usage from Porphyry (third century c.E.) is also given in full- h 1 ^ 
\ e same usa ge occurs in a passage where the devil is ca ^ ^ 
apxmv of this world. Similar usages occur in Barnabas and Ig* ^ 
as well as in scattered apocalyptic and apocryphal works 
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next parenthesis). At this point we are told that many (from Origen 
to the commentary by H.-D. Wendland) interpret our passage as 
belonging here. But it is also noted that others would place it under 
the second listing above. 

Here BDAG also singles out two discussions of this usage in 1 Cor. 

2:6-8 found in volume 68 of the Expository Times. If you take the time 
to consult these, you will find that T. Ling argues for "human author¬ 
ities," while W. Boyd argues for both, that is, human rulers controlled 
by demons, although the emphasis is clearly on the latter. Although 
this is not a complete bibliography, it does give you a starting point 
for further investigation. 

The conclusion to the entry in BDAG gives further instances in 
Barnabas, Martyrdom of Polycarp, and Ephesians where Satan is vari¬ 
ously designated as the "prince" of the ethereal authority (Eph. 2:2) 
or the "evil prince" (Barn. 4:13). Finally, BDAG gives a usage in 
Ignatius where, in the plural, apyovreg refers to visible and invisible 
authorities; in this context, invisible apxovreg must refer to spiritual 
beings, but not necessarily malevolent ones. 

Now let us summarize what we have learned from BDAG: 

1. In the singular, apxwv is used in the NT by Paul and others to 
refer to Satan. 

2. Not counting our passage, the plural apxovreg is used in the NT 
exclusively to refer to human rulers. This includes Rom. 13:3, the 
only other occurrence of the plural in Paul. 

-j r _ . f * j 

There is no evidence cited by BDAG, either in pre-Christian or 
contemporary literature, for apxovreg (in the plural) with the 
meaning "demonic rulers." 

The first clear usage of apxovreg in the plural to refer to spiri¬ 
tual rulers, but not necessarily malevolent ones, is in Ignatius's 
5 ^ etter to the Smyrneans (ca. 110 C.E.). 

Scholars are divided as to what apxovreg means in 1 Cor. 2:6-8. 

^ Use of Other Tools 

At F ' om BD AG, therefore , we have gone through all the steps in II.4.2. I 

data S however, one may wish to check further the available j 

nifj* con temporary usage outside the NT. The really sig- 

ata here will come from Jewish sources. The place to begin 
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is always with the Septuagint (LXX), because it is such a basic so 
for some nuances of Greek words that are part of the NT au .? Urce 
"biblical vocabulary." The most convenient text for the LXX is- 

Alfred Rahlfs (ed.), Septuaginta, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: Wvirtt. Bibei 
stalt, 1959; reprint. New York: United Bible Societies, n.d) ^ 

There is now a very important concordance available: 

J. Lust, E. Eynikel, and K. Hauspie (eds.), A Greek-English Lexic 

of the Septuagint, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: Deutsche BibeleesellsrhJ? 
1992,1996). 8 

And then, you will need access to the standard concordance: 

Edwin Hatch and Henry A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Sep- 
luagint and the Other Greek Versions of the Old Testament (inchd- 
mg the Apocryphal Books), 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 

1983) rePrmted “* 2 VOk '' Grand Ra P‘ ds: Baker Book House, 

the severaTh* j™ 6 *° at tBese sources ' you will find that in 

it alwavs ref Un< ! red °?J lrrences ° f this word in the plural in the LXX 
it always refers to earthly rulers of some kind. 

ans 3-11 vo„ G aiS ° hS ' S USage ^ me Ascensi °n of Isaiah and 3 Corintki- 
there refers oidyTo&,tan° ** yOUtSeU **“* **. sin8ular 

pigraphaf ^ W * nt ‘° USe *• concordance to the Pseude- 

A1 ^ Concordance Grecque des Pseud(pigraphesi'A* 

‘^Testament (Louvain: University Cathohque de Louvain, 

word, it is importantportance of Josephus and Philo, who use 
vols. 82? i t0 F,aviuS ,0SephUS ' 4 
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Here you will find that Josephus uses the word scores of times, 
always in reference to earthly rulers. 

c. There is an index to Greek words in Philo: 

Peder Borgen, K&re Fuglseth, and Roald Skarsten (eds.), The Philo 
Index: A Complete Greek Word Index to the Writings of Philo of 
Alexandria (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
2000 ). 

This tool is more difficult to use because it is only an index. But if 
one takes the time to check out the uses of apxovreg in Philo, one 
again finds it limited to earthly rulers. 

There are three other tools that you may wish to consult from time 
to time because they supply helpful data. 

d. Since the NT uses the common Greek of the first century, it is 
also important to consult contemporary nonliterary usage. The chief 
tool for this is: 


J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non-literary Sources (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1914-1930; reprint, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1974; reprint. New York. Gordon 
Press Publications, 1977). [JAF180] 

A new "Moulton-Milligan" is in process. For the published results of 
these materials thus far, see: 


G. H. R. Horsely (ed.). New Documents Illustrating Early Chris ian- 
ily: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyn, vols. 1-5. (North 
Ryde, Australia: Ancient History Documentary Research Cen¬ 
tre, Macquarie University, 1981-1989). . . .. 

S. R. Llewelyn (ed.). New Documents Illustrating Early 
A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri; vols. 6-M 
Ryde, Australia: Ancient History Documentary Research Cen- 

tre, Macquarie University, 1992—). 


A look at the entry apxa>v reveals again that only ear y ni 

referred to in these sources. 
e - The lexicon for classical (and other) Greek usage is 
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H G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed 
H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie (Oxford: Clarendon Press, i'C 
QAF179] 

This lexicon will augment the data available in BDAG, especially ^ 
giving the history of usage and range of meanings in Greek antique 
As we have already learned, all pre-Christian Greco-Roman usages 
refer to earthly rulers. 

f. In many instances, and our word is one of them, it will be of some 
importance to trace the usage in the early church. Here you will want 
to consult: 


G. W. H. Lampe (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1961-1968). [JAF178] 

In the case of dpxovtes it is of interest to discover how seldom the 
word is used of evil spirits in subsequent Christian literature. It is so 
used in the apocryphal Acts of John 1:4 and Acts of Thomas A.10. Other- 
wire the usage is limited basically to Gnostic and Manichean sources. 

i r ^ ata a ^ one ' it would appear as if dpxovtes in 

. h ° r ‘ * J 6 ers to earthly rulers, since in terms of historical usage, 

m to0Wn Where * refers to malevolent spiritual 

Orieen <?r> CI * l0niC P owers ) is from the early third century C.E., where 

0UI ta this way. It is always possible. 
So we must resni ti” usa ® e * >a< * origin with Paul in this passage. 

at step n - 4 - 3 - *■* - * ^ 
to consult the comment • especiaU y 2:6 ~ 16 - Here you will want 

ton). What becomes denZ rtT W l33 ' es P ecian y Fee and Thisel- 
human and divine wiori u context is that Paul is contrasting 
who have the Spirit (2-l(Sl\ c* latter ***** perceived only by those 
human beings who have not tit contrast m v. 14 is clearly with 

dom as folly, there seems t k Spirit therefore see the divine wis* 
to argue that the introH..^ 6 n ° con textual reason of any 
other than humaCtTwT ° f contrasts (w. 6-8) refers» 

sent those who cann ot ' . as , the "chief people" of this age repre 

When you have firusted'TJ? 16 Wisdom of God in the cross, 
prepared to check your rM ,u ‘ ““I* Ste P s on your own, then you X* 
logical dictionaries Wlth *• °ne or more oftheNTth^ 

e of place goes t0; 
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Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich (eds.), Theological Dictionary, 
of the Testament (TDNT), 10 vols. includtag i^x ToT 

[JaT 252? P B ' EerdmanS PubUshin g Co. 1964-1976)! 
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It is difficult to know how to guide your use of this "monumen¬ 
tal" and "invaluable tool," as Joseph A. Fitzmyer (JAF) describes it 
Because if is so thorough in most of its discussions, you may feel as 
though your own work were an attempt to reinvent the wheel. 
Nonetheless, it must always be remembered that this is a secondary 
source and must be read with the same critical eye as other sec¬ 
ondary literature (see Step 1.13). Thus, for example, in the article on 
dpxwv (vol. 1, pp. 488-89), Gerhard Delling sees dpxovreg in 1 Cor. 
2:6-8 as referring to the demons; however, he offers no argument for 
this, he simply asserts it. Therefore, by all means use "Kittel"—and 
buy the set if you have opportunity—but don't let it do all the think¬ 
ing for you. 

The other major works are: 

Colin Brown (ed.). The New International Dictionary of New Testa¬ 
ment Theology (NIDNTT), 3 vols. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1975-1978). [JAF 251] 

Horst Balz and Gerhard Schneider (eds.), Exegetical Dictionary of 
the New Testament (EDNT), 3 vols. (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1990-1992). 

In contrast to TDNT, which arranges Greek words in alphabetical 
order, NIDNTT groups words according to related ideas. Thus for 
your word you will often need to use the index (vol. 3, pp. 1233-73). 
The dpxovreg of 1 Cor. 2:6-8 are discussed under an entry titled 
''Beginning, Origin, Rule, Ruler, Originator." Again, the author 
(H. Bietenhard) classifies them as demons. This is a useful work, 
however, which compacts a lot of material into each of its articles. 

In keeping with TDNT, the EDNT discusses all words in their 
alphabetical order. In contrast to TDNT, this tool includes an entry for 
all words that appear in the NT and gives information that is espe¬ 
cially pertinent for exegesis. In the case of dpX 0 ^' however, 

Msrk continues the tradition of confusing the singular w 
plural. 
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Example 2: How to Use a Concordance 

For the most part, the example just given brings you in touch with 
most of the steps and the necessary tools for doing word studies. We 
bypassed the concordance in this case because the lexicon served our 
purpose. Of course, a look at the concordance might also have been 
helpful so that you could see all the NT passages in their sentence 
contexts. The following brief example will further illustrate the use¬ 
fulness of a concordance for word study. 

In 1 Cor. 1:29 and 1:31, Paul uses mu/dopou (boast/glory) twice, 
first pejoratively (God has deliberately set out to eliminate human 
"boasting" in his presence), then positively (it is precisely God's 
intent that people should "boast" in him). This contrast is not so 
clearly available in BDAG, but a look at a concordance can be a very 
fruitful exercise. 

First, you will discover that the word group Kauxaonai-Kauxrina- 
Kauxiiais (boast, boasting) is a predominantly Pauline phenomenon 
in the NT (55 of 59 occurrences). 

Second, you should notice that the largest number of Pauline 
usages occur in 1 and 2 Corinthians (39 of 55) and that the vast major¬ 
ity of these are pejorative. ("Boasting" in human achievement, or 
"boasting" predicated on merely human [this-age] values, seems to 
have been a problem in Corinth.) 

Third, you may also discover that when Paul does use the word 
group positively, he often "boasts" in things that stand in contradic¬ 
tion to human "boasting" (the cross, weaknesses, sufferings). 

Finally, the paradox of his "boasting" in his apostleship will also 
be seen to relate to the above observation, namely, that God has called 
him and his churches into being. Therefore, he may boast in what 
God does even through Paul's own weaknesses. 

Thus it is possible to learn much on one's own before or in con¬ 
junction with consulting BDAG. Furthermore, one can readily see 
how important this information is to the understanding of 1 Cor- 
1:26-31. Just as God has deliberately set aside human wisdom y 
redeeming humankind through the scandal of the cross, so he » 
also set aside human wisdom by selecting such people as 
Corinthian believers to constitute the new people of God. AU o 
Paul says, was deliberate on God's part so as to eliminate bo 
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in human achievement—precisely the kind of "boasting" that 
belongs to the wisdom of this age, into which the Corinthian believ¬ 
ers have fallen. One's only ground for Kauxnoig in the time of the 
new creation is in Christ himself. 

At this point you will want to return to BDAG and the other 
sources to determine the precise nuance of "boasting" itself. 
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Section 11.5 

Historical-Cultural Background 

(See 1.8) 


T he very nature of scripture demands that the exegete have some 
skills in investigating the historical-cultural background of NT 
texts. The NT, after all, does not come in the form of timeless 
aphorisms; every text was written in a given first-century time/space 
framework. Indeed, the NT authors felt no need to explain what were 
for them and their readers common cultural assumptions. Only when 
provincial customs might not be understood in broader contexts are 
explanations given (e.g., Mark 7:3-4); but these instances are rare. 

The lack of such help within the texts themselves is only to be 
expected, since most people who communicate with each other do so 
on the basis of shared assumptions that are seldom articulated. These 
shared assumptions have to do with common history (family or 
group stories), sociology (the relationships and social structures that 
determine everyday life), and culture (the values, often not articu¬ 
lated, that a group shares in order to function). Contemporary read¬ 
ers share very few of these assumptions, but at the same time we 
bring to the text another whole set of shared assumptions within out 


own culture(s). . NeV * 

These matters are the more complex for the reading of ute 

Testamentbecause it is the product of two worlds: 

Roman. This complexity can be seen simply by looking at its tw P 
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^ figures, Paul. While they shared a common history- 

the OT story of God and hts people-whlch is assumed in everyth!* 
th ey say and do, they were born and raised in quite different socitf 
cultural settings, evidenced first of all by their native tongues (Ara¬ 
maic for Jesus, Greek for Paul) and then found in a whole variety of 
other, mostly sociological and cultural, differences. 7 

When one turns to the communities to which the NT documents 
were written, one finds similar diversity in sociology and culture. The 
majority of NT documents were addressed to church communities in 
the Greco-Roman world, most of whose adherents would have been 
Gentiles. By conversion these people now shared the common his¬ 
tory of the people of God—indeed, from Paul's perspective they 
were integral to the completion of that story, in keeping with the 
Abrahamic covenant (Gen. 12:2-3) as it had been articulated escha- 
tologically in the prophets, especially Isaiah. But their sociology 
(government, city/town structures, family structures, etc.) and their 
cultural assumptions on all sorts of deep-seated values (honor/ 
shame, sexual morality, patron/client relationships, friendship, etc.) 
were of a considerably different kind from those shared by Jewish 
communities in Palestine who followed Jesus (just read James and 1 
Corinthians side by side to sense the differences). 

The problems that the modem exegete faces here are several. First, 
we have our own (mostly unrecognized) set of historical-social-cul¬ 
tural assumptions, which cause us unwittingly to read our ideas and 
customs back into the first century. So one of the difficulties lies in 
learning to become aware of what needs to be investigated, in over¬ 


coming the assumption that we know what the NT writers are say¬ 
ing. The second problem has to do with the immensity of the task of 
investigation and the paucity of material that is accessible. But even 
that which is available is mostly beyond the mastery of any one of us, 
thus we are dependent on others to do some of this work for us, and 
they will themselves be interpreters of the data. Third, part of the 
complexity of this issue is that, on the one hand, one needs to read 

widely on the larger historical-sociological-cultural issues that 

impact on these early Christian communities, while, on the o 
hand, there are specific matters that are related to the paragrap y 
am exegeting that need investigation. This leads to the ques 
0u rth, of how one goes about the process of investigation an 
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of how to evaluate the significance of what has been discovered. This 
is obviously the (off-and-on) work of a lifetime. Fortunately, the last 
two decades of the twentieth century saw a spate of studies that are 
designed to guide one through these matters. My concern m this sec¬ 
tion is mostly to make you aware of some of this literature—and to 
remind you that such books continue to appear at a Aguiar pace, so 
you need to keep alert to what continues to be available after the 

copyright date of this handbook. 

5.1. Be aware of various sources that give you access to 
the "world" of the New Testament 


5.1.1. General studies 

For an overview of the political, religious, and intellectual currents 
of first-century Judaism and Roman Hellenism, you will want to have 
access to one or more of the following: 

Everett Ferguson, Backgrounds of Early Christianity, rev. ed. (Grand 

Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1993). 

James S. Jeffers, The Greco-Roman World of the New Testament Era: 
Exploring the Background of Early Christianity (Downers Grove, 
IU.: InterVarsity Press, 1999). 

Craig A. Evans and Stanley E. Porter (eds.), Dictionary of 
Testament Background (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 

2000 ). 

For an introduction to how these kinds of questions affect NT texts, 
for the entire NT, see: 

Craig Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary: New Testament 
(Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 1993). 


5.1.2. Jewish backgrounds 

For Jewish backgrounds in particular, the following books sho 
prove helpful: 

Emil Schiller, The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
175 B.C.-A.D. 135): A New English Version Revised 
Geza Vermes et al., 3 vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1973- 

(JAF 410] 
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j. Julius Scott, Customs and Controversies: Intertestamental Jewish 
Backgrounds of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1995). 

Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus: An Investigation into 
Economic and Social Conditions during the New Testament Period 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967). [JAF 534] 

The last of these books, like many other works, needs to be used with 
some caution, since Jeremias at times disregards the date of sources 
(see II.5.4.2). Another, more popular, work of this kind is: 

J. Duncan M. Derrett, Jesus's Audience: The Social and Psychological 
Environment in Which He Worked (New York: Seabury Press 
1973). 

Among the several books that try to help one get in touch with 
"Bible times," meaning manners and customs, any of the following 
will be useful: 

Victor H. Matthews, Manners and Customs in the Bible: An Illustrated 
Guide to Daily Life in Bible Times (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1988). 

J. A. Thompson, Handbook of Life in Bible Times (Downers Grove, Ill.: 
InterVarsity Press, 1986). 

Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller, Harper's Encyclopedia of Bible 
tye, 3d rev. ed. by Boyce M. Bennett and David H. Scott (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1978). 

For background to the interplay between Judaism and Hellenism 
t set the stage for the Judaism of the first century, consult: 

Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in 
Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1974). [JAF 400] 

*•3. Greco-Roman backgrounds 

^ The very complexity of the Greco-Roman side (Greece, Rome, and 
Uo ^ inces of all kinds) makes it impossible to select adequate bib- 
sraphy in a book like ^ is With a Uttie wor k in libraries one can 

Ver a We alth of material, both general and very specialized, m 
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30 .. A word of caution: One must be careful, 

various classical stuaic • about the whole pagan world 

to make sweeping gen of that world, 

the basis of evidenc f™ h asizes this aspect of "backgrounds," s 

For an overview that en y 

„ ctOT . introduction to the New Testament, vol 1: History 
“re, and Religion of the Hellenistic Age, rev. ed. (Minneapolis': 

Fortress Press, 1995). 

For a useful bibliography here, one is well served by: 

Daniel I Harrington, The New Testament: A Bibliography (Wilming- 
Ua . wJLi riarfer. 1985), pp. 197-200. 


Two other books of a popular nature that touch on matters of every¬ 
day life are: 


Max Cary and T. J. Haarhoff, Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World (London: Methuen & Co., 1940). 

Harold Mattingly, The Man in the Roman Street (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1966). 


One should also be aware of another massive work (to be well over 
thirty volumes when completed) dealing with the rise and fall of the 
Roman world: 


Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase (eds.), Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der romischen Welt. Geschichte und Kultur Roms im 
Spiegel der neueren Forschung (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1972—). 


Although this work is being published in Germany, it includes arti- 
es in several languages. Many of the articles are by English-speak- 
g o ars, in English, and may be useful in specific areas of interest. 

lert to specialized sociological-cultural studies. 


part of the execT^ °* Stud ^ calls for constant vigilance on th e 

ful introductions !' ^ What is available in the literature. For help' 

or more of the folio ^ Van ° US as P ects of this field of s{udy ' see * 
owing. 
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John H. Elliott, What Is Social-Scientific Criticism? (Minneapolis- 
Fortress Press, 1993). v 

Carolyn Osiek, What Are They Saying about the Social Setting of the New 
Testament? rev. and expanded ed. (New York: Paulist Press 1992) 

John E. Stambaugh and David L. Balch, The New Testament in Its 
Social Environment (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986) 

For a splendid introduction to how various social-cultural values 
influence a wide range of matters for early Christian communities, see: 

David A. deSilva, Honor, Patronage, Kinship and Purity: Unlocking 
New Testament Culture (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 
2000 ). 

For an equally useful guide to the interplay between households in 
the Greco-Roman world and early Christian households and house 
churches, see: 

Carolyn Osiek and David L. Balch, Families in the New Testament 
World: Households and House Churches (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 1997). 


5.3. Be alert to the New Testament use of the Old 
(including intertexuality). 

The most obvious and primary "background" at work in the NT 
writers is their common assumptions about the OT: that it is the pri 
mary "story" that gives meaning to the world and to their lives, that 
it is the unfolding of God's story as that works out through a people 
whom he has called, delivered from slavery, bound to himself 
through a covenant of law, given the promised land as their er 
[ ance ' given a king to rule over them as his regent, and among w o 
® chose to dwell in the temple on Mount Zion. It is simp y n0 P 
** le to read the NT well without being aware of how tl»*n 
*- Se and other aspects of their primary story a ect tin 

the NT writers think of Christ not so much as TJ; 
^"Whing new but rather as "fulfilling'Vbringing to consu 
i ^logical dimension of the promises God made to lus p 
m toe former covenant. 
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M. ^ «■“*,LdJW. *»™ «* i» 

implicitly impacted by the -"T^, nt wrUen that do not <any 
are few, if any ' contex t Thus you would do well to read the 
W1W h T^vfonT'01d Testament in Paul" in the Dicti. 
MVOfmUnd His Utters (see under 5.4.2, below, and then follow 

UP by reading selectively from Silva s bibliography^ 

Cully important to the way the NT writers ate theOT rsthephe- 
nomenon of intertextmlity (echoes of the OT story onto language), 
which occurs throughout the NT and sometimes in the most unex- 
peered ways. Take, for example, Luke's birth narrative m chapters 
1-2. It begins (1 .5-17) with clear echoes of the Hannah Samuel story 
in 1 Samuel 1-3 (Samuel would eventually anoint God's chosen 
king); then, in the annunciation to Mary (1:26-38), Luke picks up 
clear echoes of the Davidic covenant (2 Sam. 7:14-15) regarding her 

announced Son. Her song then picks up echoes both from Hannah's 

song and from various psalms. 

Or take the well-known "I am" sayings of Jesus about his being 
"the true vine" and "the true shepherd." To exegete these passages 
without awareness of the richness of this imagery for the OT people 
of God (e.g., Isa. 5:1-7; Ezek. 34:20-31) is to make them generic—and 
therefore bland horticultural or animal husbandry—images, rather 
than explicit "fulfillments" of key OT images that Jesus is deliberately 
thrusting on those who hear him. 

Or take Paul's reference in Rom. 8:34 to Christ as "seated at the 
right hand of God" making intercession for us, an image full of delib' 
erate echoes of the messianism of Ps. 110:1 that came especially to the 
forefront of the early Christians' understanding of the exalted Christ 
as Lord. 

There are hundreds of such examples throughout the NT, but they 
climax in the over 250 such echoes in the Revelation, which are very 
intentional and exegetically determinative for passage after passagf 
As noted in Chapter I, the place to begin your exegesis here is ^ 
the cross-references in the margin of NA 27 . 

Tlie best introduction to the phenomenon of intertextuality V* 
be found in: 
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Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1989). 

For a many-faceted critique of Hays and a sampling of a variety of 
studies on Paul's use of the Old Testament, see: 

Craig A. Evans and James A. Sanders, Paul and the Scriptures of 
Israel, JSNTSS 83 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993). 

To see intertextuality at work on biblical texts, you might look at 
(for the Revelation): 

Gregory K. Beale, The Book of Revelation, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1999), pp. 76-99. 

or, for the echoes of the second exodus theme that seem to serve as a 
pattern for Mark's understanding of Jesus: 

Rikki E. Watts, Isaiah's New Exodus in Mark, WUNT 2/88 (Tubin¬ 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1997; reprint. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 2000). 


5.4. Some guidelines for application to your specific passage. 

5.4.1. Determine whether the cultural milieu of your passage is 
basically Jewish, Greco-Roman, or some combination of both. 

The purpose of this guideline is to serve as a constant reminder that 
the cultural milieu of the first century is very complex. For the most part, 
the Gospel materials will reflect Jewish backgrounds. But all the 
Gospels in their present form have a Gentile church or the Gen e nus 
sion as their ultimate audience. One can already see some cultur 
at work in the Gospel materials themselves (e.g., Mark's 
the food laws in 7:19 or the topographical shift in the parab e o e 
^ foolish builders from the limestone hills and chalk valleys o J 

Galilee in Matt. 7 : 24 - 27 toa topography of plainsandnversm 

aiiH~^) ^ 1US/ w * len Jesus speaks about almsgiving, vo ^ ' ^ 

• m ord « to be sensitive to the similarities or differences. 


•J 

f 
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_ .. p au iine Epistles, it is especially important to 

Utewse, with own ess entially Jewish thought world. But 
]' ave a letters were written to basicaUy Gentile churches sit- 

Jiatedln Greco-Roman culture, one must look for ways to understand 
that culture as well. 

54 2 Determine the meaning and significance of persons, 
places, events, institutions, concepts, or customs. 

This is what most people mean when they speak of 'hack- 
grounds." They want to know how and why people did things, 
tadeed such information is crucial to the understanding of many 
texts The secret to this step is to have access to a wide range of sec¬ 
ondary literature, with the special caution that one learn regularly to 
check the references given in this literature against the primary 
sources. Some of this information can be found in some of the sources 
listed in 5.1, above. 

For very specific matters in your text, you should first of all have 
access to one of the multivolumed Bible dictionaries. Pride of place 
now goes to: 

David Noel Freedman (ed.). The Anchor Bible Dictionary, 6 vols. 
CMpw Ynrk: Doubledav. 1992). 


Although this is by far the best and most up-to-date of the Bible dic¬ 
tionaries, one will still find considerable usefulness either in the older 
standard: 


George A. Buttrick et al. (eds.). The Interpreter's Dictionary of the 
Bible, 4 vols. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962), with its sup¬ 
plement: 

Keith Crim et al. (eds.). The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, Sup¬ 
plementary Volume (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976). [JAF 240] 


or in the recent revision of a previous older standard: 

Geoffrey W. Bromiley et al. (eds.). The International Standard BM 
Encyclopedia, rev. ed., 4 vols. (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdn^ 
Publishing Co., 1979-1988). 

You should also be aware of the three InterVarsity diction 3 ^ 
(besides the one mentioned at 5.1.1, above). These cover a m u 
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broader range of topics than the more tradition,, ai « . 

they are full of top-rate articles and good bibUogJp^"" 168 ' 

Joel B. Green, Scot McKnight, and 1. Howard Marshall m , n- 
and the *** (Downers Grove, HI, £0% 

Gerald F. Hawthorne, Ralph P. Martin, and Daniel G Reid (eds 1 

Ralph P^Martin and Peter H. Davids (eds.). Dictionary of the Drier 
vZltyim) Und ItS Deve,opmmts (Downers Grove, Dl.: Inter- 


These and many others of InterVarsity's exceUent resources are 
now available on a single CD-ROM. 

5.4.3. Gather parallel or counterparallel texts from Jewish or 
Greco-Roman sources that may aid in understanding 
the cultural milieu of the author of your passage. 

This is a step beyond 5.1 in that it gets you into some of the pri¬ 
mary sources themselves (often by way of translation, of course). The 
purpose of such a collection of texts varies. Sometimes, as in the 
divorce passages, the purpose is to expose oneself to the various 
options in first-century culture; sometimes, as with a passage such as 
1 Tim. 6:10, it is to recognize that the author is quoting a common 
proverb. But in each case, the point is for you to get in touch with the 
first-century world for yourself. 

As you collect texts, be aware not only of direct parallels but also 
of counterparallels (antithetical ideas or customs), as well as those 
texts that reflect a common milieu of ideas. To get at this material, you 
should do the following: 

5.4.3.I. Be aware of the wide range of literature that makes up 
Jewish backgrounds. 

This material may be conveniently grouped into the following cat- 
dories: 

a * The Old Testament and Septuagint. For editions, see JAF 97-112. 

b - The Apocrypha. For editions, see JAF 104-12. Good English trans¬ 
itions may be found in the NRSV or the GNB. 
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c. The Pseudepigrapha. The standard English translation now is. 

J. H. Charlesworth (ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (Q art > 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1982). [JAF 446] 

d. The Dead Sea Scrolls. The standard translation is: 


Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated • n 
Qumran Texts in English, 2d ed. (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. E e 1 
mans Publishing Co., 1996). 

For an invaluable collection of Qumran parallels (themes and sub 
jects) to the New Testament, see: 


H. Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament, 2 vols. (Tubingen: J. C B 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1966), vol. 2. 

In addition, a new commentary series, the Eerdmans Commentaries 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls (ECDSS), was instituted in 2000 under the 
editorship of Martin G. Abegg and Peter W. Flint. The first volume is: 

James R. Davila, Liturgical Works (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2000). 

Jewish writers phu ° and f° se P hus - standard 

versity Press) * ^ *** ^ ^ L ° et> Classical Library (Harvard Uni- 

126-28 The standa^ a ^ re ^° r texts anc * translations, see JAF, pp- 
«» S ^2^,;“""' «“»* » by a*, OAFCT 
and Simon (JAF 479) ^ anC * m tdrashim by Freedman 

8- The targumic literature For uiuv 

e * tor bibliography, see: 

‘on, DtS'r’f New Testam ^t: A Bibliography (Wilming- 
jj haeIGlaz,er < W85), pp. 218-20. 

tllis literature, you shouin^ t * 1e date or significance of any l ’‘ 

w. ■»■> <**« s®*** 

Mishtiah: a Historirn^’ literature between the 
Fortress Press, 19 81) and Uterar y Introduction (PhUadelp* 1 
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r. C. Musaph-Andriesse, From Torah to Kabbalah: A Basic Introduc¬ 
tion to the Writings of Judaism (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1982). 


5 4 3 . 2 . Be aware of the range of literature that is available 
on the Greco-Roman side. 

The largest and best collection of these authors is the Loeb Classi¬ 
cal Library (Harvard University Press), which has both the Greek and 
Latin texts, along with an English translation—in over 450 volumes. 

A project that has been going on for many years, called the Cor¬ 
pus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, has been collecting and pub¬ 
lishing both parallels and counterparallels to the NT from many of 
these authors. Some of the more important of these that are now 
available are: 


Dio Chrysostom (40-112 C.E.?) 

G. Mussies, Dio Chrysostom and the New Testament: Parallels Col¬ 
lected (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971). 

Lucian (ca. 120-180 c.E.) 

Hans Dieter Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament. Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche und pardnetische Parallelen , Texte und Unter- 
suchungen 76 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961). 


Musonius Rufus (30-100 C.E.?) 

P. W. van der Horst, "Musonius Rufus and 

Contribution to the Corpus Hellenisticum, N 
turn 16 (1974): 306-15. 


Philostratus (ca. 170-245 c.E.) 

G. Petzke, Die Traditionen tiber Apollonius von 
Testament , Studia ad Corpus Hellenisticum 


Tyana und das Neue 
Novi Testamenti, 1 


(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970). 


Plutarch (ca. 49-120 c.E.) Cor _ 

H. Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue Neotestamen- 

pus Hellenisticum Novi ^ a 1946) . 

tici Upsaliensis, 15 (Uppsala. App 8 


i 
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Hans Dieter Betz, Plutarch's Theological Writings and Early Christy 
Literature , Studia ad Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti \ 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975). 

-, Plutarch's Ethical Writings and Early Christian Literature 

Studia ad Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, 4 (Leicfe • 
E.J. BriU, 1978). 

Hans Dieter Betz and E. W. Smith Jr., "Contributions to the Corpus 
Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti; I: Plutarch, De E apud Delphos " 
Novum Testamentum 13 (1971): 217-35. 

Seneca (ca. 4 b.c-65 c.e.) 

J. N. Sevenster, Paul and Seneca, Supplements to Novum Testamen¬ 
tum, 4 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961). 

Much of this material has now been conveniently gathered and 
put into canonical order in: 

M. Eugene Boring, Klaus Berger, and Carsten Colpe (eds.), Hel¬ 
lenistic Commentary to the New Testament (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1995). 


5.4.3.3. For specific texts, use key secondary sources as 
the point of departure. 

Again, there are no "rules" to follow here. One of the places to 
begin would be with some of the better commentaries (the Her- 
meneia series in English, Etudes Bibliques in French, or the Meyer or 

fnnpf ^ ^ German)> Ver y often ' Pertinent references will 

Lsa^iiiaW 61 ^ P * rentheses fre text or in notes. Abeginning point 

noted h 6 in books b y Keener and by Boring, Berger, and Colpe, 

noted above m S.!. 1 and 5 . 43 . 2 , respectively. 

e ra inic materials, there are two excellent sources: 
ment'ai ^ ^ ^ er ^ >ec ^/ Kommentarzum Neuen Testa - 

mnmZ! md mrascK 6 vok (Munich: ** 1922 ' 

r?teon C bS!r ° f , teXlS rab »>inic literature as they tf 

Altteueh SfpS t0 * e ranged in NT canonical <*& 
Although the texts are m German, an English-speaking student 
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collect their references and go to the English translations (for their ref 
erence abbreviations, see vol. 1, pp. vii-viii). One must use caution 
here (see II.5.4.2), because this collection is not always discriminat¬ 
ing. But it is nonetheless an invaluable tool. 7 at 

J. Bonsirven, Textes rabbiniques des deux premiers si&cles Chretiens vour 

serv,r a l mteihgence du Nouveau Testament (Rome- Biblical Zti 
tute Press, 1955). [JAF 489] Dllcai 

This collection is by tractate in the Talmud. One can, however use the 
indexes m the back to locate material for specific passaees ^ . 
*e title, not all the references date from theS^‘ 6 
tunes. Nonetheless, this also is a useful tool. hnstian cen- 

5 ' 5 ' significance of the background data 

for the understanding of your text. 

This is easily the most crucial step for exeeesis- it is ,u 
hme the most difficult to "teach" or to give "ruK ^ 
therefore, are some suggestions and *• 1 * What follows > 

you need to be alert to CaUtlons 35 to the ^s of things 

5 ' 5,1 ' mhZ °[ >hekmd0 ^ k Sromdinformation 
with which you are dealing. 

^ n ° ted ® II5 - 3 - ^ y° ur 

counterparallelofantith^is'o/dT'l 6 ' n JWUrNT P assa S<** 

Tiiieu against which vour ° 6S lf reflect the larger cultural 

S5 nicn y° ur passagg must be understood? 

ofZtT “ etermme ** date 

You k 8 rou ”d information. 

“ f the au thor of yo^. para IM f br0ad SensiBvit y he «ti for the "date" 
Pa^ge. C2? ^ 0r ma V «-*e it irrelevant 

S ?** cuLal^ or HV T*' ° f ** 86001,(1 «. 

tic ,r| hdess ' one must be w ^ tU9 CUrrent of a much earl 'er time. 

pora^ back Wo the fet^enh e T P ' e ' ° f readin 8 la ‘“ Gnos- 
JY evid ence ntur Y without corresponding contem- 

alsr eprob iem 0 fda, 

00 oft en in ^ schoTareh^^ 3 ^ aCUte f ° r the rabbinic materi- 

sh iP there has been an indiscriminate use 
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of talmudic materials, without a proper concern for date. Of gre at 

help here will be: 

Jacob Neusner, The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70 
A.D. 3 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971). [JAF 493] 

5 . 5 . 3 . Be extremely cautious about the concept of "borrowing." 

For this plague on our house Samuel Sandmel coined the term par- 
allelomania. NT scholarship has all too often been prone to turn "com¬ 
mon language" into "influence," and "influence" into "borrowing/' 
The point here is simply to raise a caution. Don't say, "Paul got this 
idea from ..." unless you have good reason to believe it and can rea¬ 
sonably support it. By contrast, you can very often legitimately state: 
"In saying this, Paul reflects a tradition (or idea) that can be found 
elsewhere in...". 

5.5.4. Be aware of diverse traditions in your background materials , 
and weigh their value for your passage accordingly. 

Does your biblical passage reflect conformity or antithesis to any 
of these traditions? Or does your passage reflect ambiguity? Again, 
one must use proper caution here. For example, 1 Tim. 2:14 says that 
Eve, because she was deceived, became a sinner. It is common to 
argue, in the light of some of the language in w. 9-10 and 15, that this 
refers to a rabbinic and apocalyptic tradition that Satan seduced Eve 
sexually. But there is an equally strong contemporary tradition that 
implies she was deceived because she was the weaker sex. Further¬ 
more, several other sources speak of her deception without attribut- 
ing it to either cause. Caution is urged in the light of such diversity 
especially when the author offers no hint as to his belief system on 
this matter. 

5.5.5. Be aware of the possibility of local peculiarities to your sources. 

This caution is especially true of Greco-Roman authors. In allud* 
ing to customs or concepts, does the author reflect what is a common/ 
universal practice? or a local, provincial practice? Is he suggesting a 
norm or an exception to what is normal? For example, when 
Chrysostom laments the decay of the custom of veiling (Oration# 
33.48f.), is he reflecting his own tastes, the peculiar circumstances o 
Tarsus, or a more universal custom? 
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Finally, it should be noted by way of caution that much of our 
background literature has come down to us by chance circumstances, 
and that much of our information is pieced together from a variety of 
extant sources tnat reflect but a small percentage of what was written 
in antiquity. While it is proper to draw conclusions from what we 
have, such conclusions often need to be presented a bit more tenta¬ 
tively than NT scholarship is wont to do. 

Despite these cautions, this is a rich treasure of material that will 
usually aid the exegetical task immeasurably. Therefore, let it be 
urged on you to read regularly and widely from the primary sources 
of antiquity. Such reading will often give you a feel for the period and 
will enable you to glean much in a general way, even when it does 
not necessarily yield immediate direct parallels. 
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Section 11.6 

The Analysis 
of a Pericope 
(See 1.10 [G]) 


A s noted IN chapter i. the analysis of any saying or narrative in a 
given Gospel consists of three basic questions: (1) Selectivity—is 
there any significance to the fact that this saying or narrative is 
found in the Gospel you are exegeting? (2) Adaptation—do any of the 
differences in language or word order between your Gospel and the 
others have significance for the meaning of your pericope in the 
Gospel you are exegeting? (3) Arrangement—is there any signifi¬ 
cance to its inclusion right at this point (the question of immediate lit¬ 
erary context)? 

The key to answering these questions lies in your learning to use 
a Gospel synopsis—on a regular basis. The steps in this section, there¬ 
fore, are in two parts: 6.1 through 6.3 have to do with learning to use 
the synopsis itself; 6.4 through 6.7 have to do with the analysis of 3 
pericope in light of the three basic questions noted above, based on 

what one may discover through a careful following of the procedure 
outlined in 6.3. 


c<wT „TT * pointed out in Chapter I, and again the end or u* 
expa ^' a , * * sana lysi s is basically a preparatory step for the uldn^ 1 

given Gospe7 Stl ° n: ^ hearing of the pericope in the narrative of 
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6.1 .Selecta synopsis. 

At the present time, there are four synopses you need to be aware 
of. The following discussion is based primarily on the first one. Since 
many students find the second to be useful, references to that synop¬ 
sis are in brackets. 

1 . The most important synopsis for the serious study of the 
Gospels is: 

Kurt Aland (ed.). Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, 9th ed. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1976). [JAF125] 

As the title indicates, this is a comprehensive synopsis of all four 
Gospels. It reproduces the NA 26 /UBS 3 Greek text, with the NA 26 tex¬ 
tual apparatus. It also includes the full Greek text of noncanonical 
parallels (that is, parallels found in Jewish or Christian literature out¬ 
side the NT) and a full translation of the Gospel of Thomas. 

2. For students and pastors, the above synopsis has been edited a 
second time with an English translation (RSV) on the facing page: 

Kurt Aland (ed.). Synopsis of the Four Gospels: Greek-English Edition 
of the Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, 3d ed. (New York: United 
Bible Societies, 1979). [JAF 124] 

Many of the features of the complete synopsis are kept here, except 
that the apparatus is considerably condensed; the secondary paral¬ 
lels (other parallels within the Gospels but found in different sequence) 
are not given (which is an unfortunate reduction); and the non¬ 
canonical parallels are omitted. 

3. A synopsis with a long history of usefulness (Huck-Lietzmann; 
^ JAF 126) has been totally revised by Heinrich Greeven: 

Albert Huck, Synopsis of the First Three Gospels, 13th ed., rev. Hein¬ 
rich Greeven (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1981). 

This 

P r odu^ n °^ S ^ aS severa ^ interesting features. First, Greeven has 
fetenc Ce< ! an entirel y new Greek text, which has considerable dif- 
Uiai * S from NA 2 VUBS 3 (and now NA 27 /UBS 4 ). Second, the tex- 
bee n r y aratus is limited to two kinds of variants: those that have 
8 a rded by other textual critics as original, and those that in 
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some degree or other reflect assimilation between (am 0 
Gospels. Third, passages from John's Gospel are now incluH ^ 
only those that are parallel to one or more of the Synoptics F 
italic type is used for all parallels that are found in a dtt^' 
sequence in the second or third Gospel. Professor Greeven h 6rent 
made a concerted effort to have all parallel wordings appear ^ 
cise parallel columns and spacing; but to do so, he has alio 
lines between the Gospels to do a considerable amount of * ^ 
ging, which at times makes it difficult to follow the seanp^^ 8 ' 
given Gospel. a 

4. A synopsis of a quite different kind is: 


Reuben J. Swanson, The Horizontal Line Synopsis of the Gospels G 
Edition (Pasadena, Calif.: William Carey Library, 1984). * 

For certain kinds of work this is a most useful tool. Instead of print¬ 
ing the parallels in columns, Swanson has lined up the parallels 
across the page, one under the other. In the first volume (Matthew) 
for example, all agreements of any of the Gospels with Matthew are 
underlined. Also included is a full apparatus of textual variation, 

showing how any of the major manuscripts read—also in horizontal 
parallels, one under the other. 

The discussion that follows will be based on the comprehensive 
and Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum. You should at least learn how 
to use this tool, even if eventually you work with one of the others. 


6 . 2 . Locate your passage in the synopsis. 

After you have become familiar with your synopsis, this step will 
° m ^^ econd nature and you will start with 6.3. But at the outset 
you need to learn how to "read" the Aland synopsis. The following 

4 - 9 i US ! S coUection of sayings in Matt. 7:1-5 and Mark 

M ~ 7 if! facsimile on pp. 116-17), as well as the parable m 

p ,* ' 38 exai nples. (Bracketed references are to theGiee 

English synopsis.) 

Index^T f 6 cfr f a ^ S t0 ^ ocate these pericopes. One is to 1°°^ 
cope numt* (^ ^ 356 ~ 61 1' which you are given both the f* 

s; c, : » ■,£— - *■ pt 

/ or example, appears on p. 92 [60] 
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4*21—25 on p. 179 [117]. The second and more common way is to look 
at the references at the top of each page. In each case you will find a 
reference to each of the four Gospels. These references are in most 
cases a mixture of regular and bold type. To understand these refer¬ 
ences, you need to understand how the synopsis has been put 

together. 

The synopsis itself reproduces each Gospel in its own sequence 
(or order) from beginning to end (that is, from Matt. 1:1 to 28:20, 
etc.). Thus passages found in all three Gospels, all in the same 
sequence, will appear once in the synopsis. But parallel passages 
that appear in different sequence in one or more of the other Gospels 
will appear two or three times, depending on the number of dif¬ 
ferent sequences. The easiest way to visualize this is to familiarize 
yourself with Index I, pp. 551-75 [341-55]. Here you will notice that 
for each Gospel the boldface references simply follow the order of 
that Gospel. You will also note that the regular-type references 
interspersed among the bold are always out of sequence for that 
Gospel but are parallel to a boldface reference in at least one other 
Gospel. Thus, at any point where both or all the Gospels have the 
same pericope in the same order (e.g., nos. 7,11,13,14,16,18), the 
references are all in bold print and the pericope is found in the syn¬ 
opsis that one time. Whenever one or more of the Gospels has a peri¬ 
cope reference in regular type, however, that means that another 
Gospel (or two) has this pericope in a different sequence. The syn¬ 
opsis will thus give that pericope twice (or more), once each in the 
sequence of each Gospel (see, e.g., nos. 6 and 19, 33 and 139, or 68 
and 81). 

Now back to the references as they appear at the top of any page. 
The boldface references here indicate two things: (a) "where you are" 
^ that Gospel's sequence and (b) that the material in that (those) 
°spel(s) is found on this page. The regular-type references simply 
lnd icate "where you are" in that Gospel's sequence; that is, it gives 
y u the last pericope listed in sequence in that Gospel but has noth- 

to do with the page in hand. 

o us, if you are looking for Mark 4-21-25, you may open the syn- 

ts anywhere and follow the Markan references forward or back 
that u° U 1 find 4:21 ~25 in bold print on p. 179 [117]. There you will see 
ar k 4:21-25 and Luke 8:16-18 are boldface and are, in fact. 
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,nf - 1K ) Matth. 13,18-23 - Mark. 4,21-25 - Luk. 8,16-18 - Joh. 4.46-54 

125. Wer Ohren hat zu H8ren, der Ear , lo Hear. te. him Hear- 

Qul habet aures audiendi, audiat 

Joh. 


Matth. 5,15/10,26/ 7,2/13,12 

f 5 , f 9 

5,15 (nr. 53, p. 77) 

l5 OM4 Kalouoiv Auxvov 
3 I Kai ndlaaiv a0i6v 6wd t6v |i66tov 

dAA* 4iri Tf|v 

Auxvfav, xai Adjinci irdaiv tois * v 73 ofKig. 

10,26 (nr. 101, p. 115) 

^Mri oflv ^opijfrrjTC g6toi)s* oubkv y&p 
tonv K€*aAu|i^vov 6 o6k dirOKaAu+frn* 

9 1 acrai, r xat KptmTdv 6 oo yvajafhjacTai. 

I 7, 2 (nr. <4, p. 9t) 

It 1 2 ’Ev6 ybp Kpipan KpivcTC Kpidnacodc,Kai 
tv & jifrpw pcrpcTrc r pcrpnfrna€Tai d M» v - 


Mark. 4,21-95 

21 Kai 

aeytv aurofr T pin ^PX*™ * 

°Tva Offd t6v pddiov Tcati 

fj 0n6 rr|v iOivnv : ; r, o6X ''va "l v 

Auxvfav ^TC&rj; 

22 r oo Y<*P 
<otiv T kpuwTdv 'toy |»n Vva 1 ifravepw&f), 
0 m tyivero dudupo+ov, 4XX’ Vva 
tkfy els 4>avcp6v. “eTns ?x«' “ Ta 4 k°o- 
CIV dKOUlTO). 

24 Kai SAcycv auTois* PA4 ttctc ri 6 kou€tc. 
4v $ Jl€Tp<i) pCTpCiTC p€Tpn»na€Tai uplv 
°Kai 7rpooT€diio£Tai 6pTv T \ 


Luk. 8, Id-18 

, i ,«/1 *,*/*.»' 19 '* 6 

> 8 Ou6cis °&e Xuxvov «*°S 
KaXuirrei a&Tdv o«oei 
B 6woKdT« T KXiv«lS 4XV W 

r Xo X vias 'Ti&noiv, °Vva ol ct<nrop£o6pevoi 

pAcTTwaiv t6 $«S. x 

17 r o6 r y6p 

torn' Kpuirrdv 8 oo 4>avcpov yevnocTai, 
ou6c dirdKpo^ov f b oO pn' F Yvwodq *ai 
els 4>avcp6v lAdrj. 

l8 pA4ir€T€°o8v ir«S dKOOCTC 


It 



IS 


13,12 (nr. Its, A w 

i*“Oons YiP tXft ***"”• o6t * ™ 
vcpiaoev4n ofTOt ‘ 8i ofiK ’‘ a ' 
16 lx« 4pii ocral **’ a6T ° e ' 


» r 6s 

S 


yip F «XO, Softnoetai afcrw- 

xai 8s o6k ?X ei > lcal 
? X a Ap&iiosTai 4*’ aOroo. 


8s fiv YiP 6o&n««« a{ni ? T ' 

ko\ 8s &v vn Ivb *» 

6 6okci «X«v 4p8n® CTa * **’ a<h0 °- 

(nr. 135 8,19-91 p.lg^ 


11,31 (nr.lVf, p.f7S) | 

*»OM«iS Xu X vov 8*as tls KpOimiv Titoj™ 
[oMt 8*6 tov p64iovl, 6XX’ t*i t»iv Xoxviw.Xvo 
oi tloKOptubpevoi t6 PX4k««oiv. 


Matth. 10: *6 r neque g 1 (vg) • nec k : — a 

Matth. 7: t r ovn|ieTpn»i|«Toi 0$a/ tt 

Math.: 21 'X( Y « outois' pnn o X. K«eT« W I T t or. BL892aeg i i&ext $ 28 i M KCRAOW Qpl | r «KTCTOi D tt • koktoi (W^) 
M boP' I 0 et F TC»nvai tt« I l : , HI I n p) aU Wpc • koi oo X 0 tt | r *uKO B*Ha» I r3 nm- SAal II tt r oo8t» W | T t« «AC 
0133prnlat | BDW0X$pm tt | f « pi) iva 0X^pc • aXX iva OW tt ; eav pn C o tav pi) fiAal ; »xt BKpc II 84 °0Wpcbe\ | 
t tois okouoooiv fiA0O1O7.OU3X^pro q*yP *a boP* i credentlbus f i txl f)pc || 25 r oons 0 I r 0V tXH 8A0(0133)Xpm 

Ink.: 14 °0a1 I T njs 0 | r p) ti)v X^av HD a/ ; X-wv0pc;Cyr | r ckitiO- SAW pm | D J) 75 8 || 17 r oo4cv a c e r 1 | [ r yip Iotiv 
H] I ( p) aXXa iva D o ou RAWX^pm | r p) yvttoOi)ocTai KAWX^pm II It °1229tt ; Melon | t koi upooTctotacTai outw *y« 


twef Jo5,J5; 2Pt 1,19; Ape 18,23, 21,23, 22,5, cf18sqq.S3 \\ t1sq.30tqqi cf Jo 18,20, Rm 2,16, 1 Cor 4,5 II 

lOKtef Ml 11,15,13,9par (= nrl22) t 13,43, 25,29app, Mc2,16app, Le 12,21 app, 13,9app, 14,35, 21,4 app, Ape 2,7.11.17 etc el 
Evang.Thoma.eopt Append. 1,8.21.24.63.6S.96 || Me 4,3, 7,14 || ««4rf 23sqq, cf Rm 2,1 sqq, 14.4, 1 Cor 4,S, 5.12, 

Je 4,11, 5,9, Jo8,7 || «»Ncf 275qq. 34, ef 4Etr 7,25 || »*»49rf 2«w 
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reproduced on the page below. The Matthew passage referred to here 
(13:18-23) is not on this page, but if you look back one page you wi „ 
find this reference in boldface, along with Mark and Luke. This 
means that Mark and Luke are in sequence for both pericopes, but 
Matthew omits at this point in his Gospel what Mark includes as 
4:21-25. 

The little "nr. 125" in brackets in the top left comer indicates that 
the pericope numbered 125 in Aland s system (see his Index II) is 
located on this page. 

On each page you will find four columns, with Greek text in one 
to all four of the columns, always in the canonical order of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. John has no parallels to Mark 4:21-25; hence that 
column is narrow and blank. You will notice that neither Mark 
nor John has parallels to Matt. 7:24-27; thus the columns with text 
are wider here, and Mark and John both have the blank narrow 
columns. 


A few other features need to be noted. You will notice that 
Matthew's column on p. 179 [117] has four different texts listed in the 
heading (5:15; 10:26; 7:2; 13:12), with one reference in smaller type 
(25:29) listed underneath (the latter, which is a "secondary parallel," 
is not reproduced in the Greek-English synopsis). Then, in the col¬ 
umn of text itself, each of the four passages is reproduced in the 
sequence of its corresponding parallel to Mark. The parenthesis fol¬ 
lowing each reference is to the pericope and page numbers where 
that text can be found in its Matthean sequence. Thus, if you turn to 

p. 77 [51], pericope no. 53, you will find Mark 4:21 in out-of-sequence 
parallel to Matt. 5:15. 


The small numbered references under the Matthew and Luke ref¬ 
erences, found in the Greek synopsis only, are to further parallels 
ca secondary parallels) to one or more of these sayings found 
e sew ere in Matthew and Luke. You will notice that these parallels 
are reproduced at the bottom of the Lukan and Matthean columns 

to aT ^ 18 °^‘^ 1S extreme ty important that you take the time 

°r? k * * ese ^rences, for very often they will add signified 

Tl° n ^ y ° Ur 6Xegesis specially 6.4, below), 
tom of thp S ] i° n P ' , 179 you should note the entry at the 
that the rjf? Col ' xmn (nr 135 8,19-21 p. 184 [121]). This mea£ 

founchn pericope'no' * Uke ' s Gos P el (8: ^ 21> 

pencope no. 135 on p. 184 [121]. 
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".6 The Analysis of a Pericope 

6.3. isolate the correspondences and differences in wording 
between your pencope and its Synoptic parallel<sT 


This step is the key to the analytical steps that follow. Therefore it 
.s especially important that you take the time reeularlv L , 
fois procedure. At first you may wish to practice with copjpag^ 
Eventually, much of the information you are looking for in the fa 
ytical steps will be discovered in the actual process of workmg 
through your pencope at this step. 8 


The procedure itself is basically veiy simple and requires only two 
colored pens or pencils. One might use blue for triple-tradition mate¬ 
rials and red for the double tradition (see 6.4, below). At a more 
sophisticated level you may wish to add three more colors, one for 
each Gospel as its unique linguistic/stylistic features are discovered 
(e.g., Mark s use of kcu eoffug [and immediately] or Ka'i eXeyev auxois 
[and he was saying to them], or Matthew's use of Sikcuoouvt) [righ¬ 
teousness] or "kingdom of heaven," etc.). 


The procedure is, with the use of a straightedge, to underline all ver¬ 
bal correspondences in the following manner (for Markan parallels): 


1. Draw a solid (blue) line under all iden tical verbal correspondences 
(= identical wordings) between Mark and either one or both of 
the parallels (even if the words are in a different word order or 
are transposed to a place either earlier or later in the passage). 

2. Draw a broken line under all verbal correspondences that have 
the same words but different forms (case, number, tense, voice, 
mood, etc.). 

3. Draw a dotted line under either of the above where Matthew or 
Luke has a different word order or has transposed something 
earlier or later in the pericope. 

By this procedure you will have isolated (a) the actual amount of 
Mark's text reproduced by Matthew and/or Luke and (b) the amount 
an d kinds of variation from Mark's text in either of the other Gospels. 

steps that follow are basically an analysis of these correspon¬ 
dences and variations. 

For the double tradition one follows the same procedure, but now 
° ne is working only with correspondences and differences betwee 

Matthew and Luke. ( M k 

°n the pages that follow, one can see how this will appear or 
•21-25 and Matt. 7:1-5 and their parallels. 
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125. 


Matt. 5:15; 10:26; 7:2; 13:12 


5:15 

19 Ou66 kqIouctiv Au^yov 
Kal xi06aoiv airrdv un6 t6v m66io>T 

rr.-r.-.-r.T 6AA' tn\ rftv 

Auxvfav, Kal Adpnet nfioiv xotq fcv xfi ol- 
k(ci. 

10:26 

ouv <poPnBflT€ auToOt;* o05fcv y6g 
^ariv k6koAum^ vov 0 oi)K AnoKaAu<p0iV 
oeTai, Kal Kpum6v 6 ou yvoKJO^oeTai. 

*fcva> y6p Kpipaxi Kplvete KpiQ^oeoQe, Kal 
fev 8 ufertxp ucTpetre uexphQ rtoeTat Oplv- 

13:12 • ^ . 
ir Ooti<; y&p $x» l = SofhVsErai auT^Kal 

rtr~pinifieu&^eTar~^a^^~S^ o<it»riggt.J<a l 

5 fcyci Apefloerat 6n' oOtou. 


‘He who has Ears to Hear, Let him Hear” 

Mark 4:21-25 1 Uik * * sl *'“ 

ii Kal i 

Iva un6 t6vu66iov xeQJ 1 KaXumci auxov weuei 
4 Cm6 xf,v KA^vn-Vi oux lva^v I ^^e^VaS^opeuPuevo: 

pXferttooiv t 6 <pfi>q. 


Auxyiav xeOfi; 


p qQ y6p 

feoriv Kpum6v fcdv \it\ tva {QvegoWl, 
oOSfc feY^vero 6n6Kpuq>ov , 6AA* Wa 


fcA0n cl c q>avep6v. B et tic; fexei & Ta 

i_ 


AkoOciv iKOueTco. 

>Kal feAcyev auxoiq’ pAfenexe xl aKQuexe. 
fe v 8 ufcxp< 4 ) ucTpetxc usTp^ Oftoexai Ciyitv 

. 1 - ___ UW 


17 oCi yfrp 

toiw KpumPv 6 06 ^v*p$v 

o06fc An6KPuq>ov 6 ou ph yvuwbii 
clc <paveo6v fcXBn- 

‘•gxfcnere o8v nfix; AKofietc’ 


xal npocrre0^aeTai aptv. 

*$S 

5 Eyci ApefioeraT 


vA o 6yei, SoefioeTat oOt^ 

- Kal Ac Ovik Ixei, Kal 

exai 6n’ outoO. 


6 6okcI 6 x clv &p8^Q8Tai An a 5 fo 0 . 



125. “He who has Ears to Hear, Let him Hear’ 


Matt. 5.15; 10.26; 7.2; 13.12 


5.15 (no. 53, p ^ men ijght a lamp 


and £Ut it u nder a bus hel, ^ ^ 

stand, and it gives light to aU in the house. 


10.26 (no. 101, p. 94) 

*“So have no fear of them; for nothing 
is covered that will not be revealed, 
or hidden that will not be known. 


7.2 (no. 68, p. 60) 

2 For with the judgment you pronounce you 
will be judged, and the measure you give 
will be the measure you get. 

13.12 (no. 123, p. 115) 

>2 For to him who has will more be give n, 
and he will have abundance; but from 
who has not, even what 
he has will be taken away . 


Mark 4.21-25 

21 And 

he said to them. “Is a lamp brought in 
to be put under a bushel, 
or 

stand? 


Luke S.16-W 


UUUVl w ^ 

under Vbed, and not on_a 


l6 “No one after a lamp 

covers it with a vessel, 
or puts it under a bed, but 
puts it on a stand , that those who enter 

may see the 


“For there 

is nothing hid , except to be made manifest; 

nor is anything secret, except 

i ncome to light, “ifany man has ears to 

hear, let him near.” 

“And he said to them, “ Take heed what you 
hear : the measure you pvc will be the mea- 
sure you get, and still more will be given you. 


1 T Fot nothing 

is hid that shall not be made manifest, 
nor anything secret that shall not be known 
and come to “ 


t«Take heed then how you hear; 


MFor to bim who has will more be given; 

-- " and from Em 

who has not, even what 
he has will be taken away." 


for to him who has will more be given , 

and from him 

w ho ba« not T even what he thinks that 
1 he has will be taken away. ” 

(SSHirTmrrwi) 
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68. On Judging 


Matt. 7:1-5 

‘Mi*! Kpivcxc . Tva ttf[ KpiSflre' *4v $ ydp Kpi- 
poTt KpIvcTe KptSifceode, 


Kai tv $ p4xp<|> METpetxe 
peTprj0^oerai uptv. “ " “““ 


} T1 54 mntK t 6 

Kdptpot; t6 tv T<p 6<p8aAp4> tou 65sA>j-oO qou, if]v 6b 
fev x<ft op 6<p6aAp4> 8ok6v ou Kaxavoelt;; n&t; 

4pejq T<j) 6SeA^ oou ' flyeq 4KpdXa> 

t 6 Kdpyot; 4 k ToO_6<p8aXjjou oou , Kai l6ou ^ 6o- 
k_6<; 4v tQ dtpeaApw ooO ; s QnoKptxd, EkPqXc np5- 
tov 4k toO 6o8aXuoO ooO xfiv 5 ok6v. Kai t6tc 6ia- 
gA4q>et<; 4KPaXEiy t 6 Kdptpot; 4 k tou J><p8aXpou toO 
68eX<poO oou. 


Lake f:37-42 


57 Kai 


pf| Kpivexe, Kai oO pf| Kpierjxe' 

Kai pf| Kaxa5tK6CeTe, koI 
ou 111*1 KOTa6iKaoflf)Te. dnoXuexe, Kai 6noXu0f|- 
oeofle “SlOoTC, Kai Sodt^ocTai Ciptv - p4xpov Ka- 
X6v nemeop4vov oeoaXeup4vov unepcKxuwdpevov 6<i>- 
oouotv elt; t6v k6Xtiov ujkDv y6p MdTptp pexpetxe 
6vxipexprj0i , |oexai Ciptv- *£&iev 84 Kai napa0oXi 1 |v 
aGx6rq' _ Mi‘|xf5uvaxai xutpXdq xu«pX6v 68nyetv; ouxl 
6p<p6xepoi clq 068uvov 4Mneoo0vtai; ^oOk £otiv 
padnxViq un4p x6v 6i66okoAov' Kaxxipxiap4vo<; 64 ndq 
4oTai (Ik; 6 6i66okoAo<; aOxoO. 41 Tl 64 pX4net<; t6 
Kdptpot; t6 4v tQ 6<p8aAM$ toO 6SeX<poO oou, Ti’iv 64 
6ok6v xf|v 4v x<& I6kp 6o8aAufl oO Katavoetc ; 4t nfic 
Suvaoai X4yeiy t<& 66eX(p<& oou ' 68eXq>4, 8<pc<; 4x36X0) 


t6 Kdpgog t6 4v tQ 6 <p 8 aXp$ oou, auxdt; ftv 4 v t<& 
6 <p 8 aX)i 4 > oou 6 ok6v ou pX4ntuv; tinoKptxd, 4K3aAc npt&- 
tov xfiv 6ok6v 4k toO 6tp8aXuou oou, Kai t6tc 6ta- 
pX4t|>et<; x6 Kdptpot; xb tv xtp d^BaXp^ xoD 

66eA<poO oou 4KgqAelv. 


■i 


68. On Judging (RSV) 


Matt. 7:1-5 


. "Judge M. U». yojLSyg.^ ’/« — •“ *»•«- 
meMyoupeow* 1006 >«■ «“ <* >'*‘** > ’ 


a r»H the measure you give will be the 


measure you get. 


3 Why do y ou see the speck that is in your 
brother’s eve , but do not notice tne log that xmy<m_ 

•__ rTatt tn vnnr brother. 


oromers eye, uui w w/* —- 

own eve? 4 Or how c an you sav to your- 

‘Let me take the spe ck out of your eye, whe n 

there is the log in your own eye? 

You hypocrite, first take the k »ff out of your owp *y e > 

*-• —■— — the speck out 


_hypocrite, __ 

and then you will see clearly to take 
of your brother’s eye 


Lake 6:37-42 

v “Judge not, and you will not be judged; . 

—6- 1 — condemn not, and 

vou will not be condemned; forgive, and you will be fat¬ 
ten; » give, and it will be given to you; 
pressed down, shaken together, running over, wifi be put 
into your Up. For the measure yo u pe will be the 
measur e you get bwk.’* He abo told them a paraote: 

“Can a blhuTman lead a blind man? Will they not both 
fall into a pit? 40 A disciple is not above his teacher, 
but every one when he is fully taught will be like his 
teacher. 41 Why do you see the speck that is in youi 
brother’s eye, but do not notice the log that is m 
own eve? « Or how can you say to your brother . Brother, 
let me take out the speck that is in your eye, when 
ynn yourself do not see the log that is in your own eye? 
You hyp ocrite, first take the log out of you r own eye, 
and then vou will see clearly to take out tne speck that 


is in your brother's eye. 
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(See U0.1 IG1) ^ question of selectivity, which is 

This is another way'° f P U JL whether suc h selection is in itself 
ultimately a matter of deter ^ ^ ^ fe tod lbe what one 

exegetically sigmhca^h determ ining the traditions your peri- 
finds in the text, esp 

cope appears in. Gospels are basically of five kinds (some 

The materials m the w p 

might suggest four or three). 

.... n w T dcn appears in four ways: the triple 
The Markan tradmo ,■ ^ tthean omission); Mark with 

ttad f n; ^Ko^on); or Mark alone; 

rci-* a singie t ,han several “ s 

of materials avaU ^'^^ to Matthew, some of 

The Matthean tradition - mate P omitted b Luke; 

which could have “ Q bu‘ ^ 


a. 


b. 


d. 

e. 


It should be noted further that occasionally there > s an “ V ^ 

; tween the Markan and double *****> ^ k , * 

t some of the agreements of Matthew and Luke aga 

ell as for some of the doublets in Matthew and UU*• # mattero f 

For the most part, "determinmg the tradi sometimes f« 

iting to which of these five your pencope belong . x pre - 

[atthew and Luke, however, this becomes ai bit mo ^ Mar k 

sely because one must determine whether the par e n0 . 125 

following Mark or belongs to Q. For example, in pe Y * ^ 
dark 4:21-25 and parallels [see previous pages]) Mar ^ be 
an of five different sayings (we will note at 6.5 ow j iv isia n ' 

^termined), conveniently set out in this instance by the v 

3 u will note that Luke alone follows Mark s sequence 
j reproduces three of the sayings, plus the "take hee ^ 6-3 

>u hear" from v. 24. You might also note from the un v< 2l 

tat he reproduces vv. 22 and 25 much more closely than 
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125 


11.6 The Analysis of a Pericope 

You should note that Matthew has four of the five sayings, but all 
at different places in his Gospel. It should also be recognized, how¬ 
ever, that his wording is very little like Mark's in the ftet two 
instances but very close to Mark in the last. By looking at the "sec¬ 
ondary" parallels in Luke's column, one can now make some judg¬ 
ments about the Matthean parallels, as well as about Luke 8:16 (the 
verse in Luke that is less like Mark). If you were to red-underline 
Matt. 10:26 in parallel with Luke 12:2 (see pericope no. 101, where 
10:26 appears in its Matthean sequence, for the reasons for doing 
this), you would discover that Matt. 10:26 is not a true parallel to 
Mark 4:22 but is a Q version of the same saying. Similarly, a compar¬ 
ison of Matt. 5:15 with Luke 11:33 suggests that there is a Q version 
of this saying as well (see pericope no. 192, p. 275 [175]), and that 
Luke, even when following Mark, tends to prefer that version— 
although the Markan parallel has supplied the imagery of "placing 
the lamp under a bed." 

Thus one may reasonably conclude about this pericope (1) that 
Luke has generally reproduced Mark but omits two short sayings 
and rewrites the first under the influence of another version of it, and 
(2) that Matthew omits the whole lot, except for v. 25, which he has 
inserted a few verses earlier in the "reason for speaking in parables" 
(as a further explanation of why the disciples have been given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom). 

The question of the significance of selectivity will vary from Gospel 
writer to Gospel writer. For John's Gospel, one should take seriously 
the author's summary remark that everything is included to meet the 
aim stated in 20:30-31. The recurring question, then, should always 
fie: How does this narrative fit into John's purpose of demonstrating 
Jesus to be Messiah, the Son of God? 

For Mark's Gospel one may also assume that the inclusion of a say 
or pericope has significance. This is especially true if it also can 
fie shown to fit his arrangement (see 6.5, below). But one must also 
fie open to the possibility that some things are included simp y 
b^ause they were available to him. 

p or Matthew and Luke, inclusion of something from Mark may or 
ma y not fie significant. Nevertheless, the fact that they both at 
choose not to include something, and that they generally a ap 
e V include, suggests that selectivity has significance 
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double and single tradition, of course, the question is the same as for 
Mark and John: Is the inclusion of this saying or narrative related to 
the known special interests of the evangelist? In most instances the 

answer is clearly yes. 


6.5. Analyze the sequence of the pericope in the Gospel 
you are exegeting. (See 1.10.2 [G]) 

This part of the analysis has to do with the Gospel writer's arrange¬ 
ment of his materials and therefore with the question of literary con¬ 
text It asks the question. Why is it included here, in this sequence? 


6.5.1. The Gospel of Mark 

The clues to the significance of arrangement for Mark are mostly 
internal. That is, one simply has to read and reread ^ section 
of text and ask over and again. Why has Mark included this hem? 
In many instances that will become quite dear as you read. For 
example, the collection of narratives in Mark 1:21-44 has a singular 
motif throughout: Jesus' mighty deeds that generate great enthusi¬ 
asm and popularity, so that he could no longer enter a to 

^Likewise, the collection of conflict stories in Mark 2:l-3:6, with 
their recurrent theme of "Why?" (2:7,16,18,24) and conclusion m . 
of the entrenchment of enmity, has its own easily discemi e c • 

Sometimes this help comes from the exercise at ^ 

(through the underlinings). As one observes what Matthew o 
does with Mark's account, this often highlights Mark's own 
ment. This would especially be true of Mark 4:21-25, note ^ 
Two things suggest that this is a Markan arrangement. ( ^ ^ 

that most of the sayings exist independently of this arrangem 
the double tradition; (2) the use of ml ekevev autoic;, w ^ 
frequently uses to attach an additional saying to a P erlC ° use it is 
Mark 4:21 and 24, where this phrase stands out in Mark beca 
not underlined). & a 

Given that this is a Markan arrangement and that it j^"give n 
section on parables and the mystery of the kingdom, 
to the disciples but not to those outside, one's exegesis h 
how these sayings are to be understood in this context . 
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11.6 The Analysis of a Pericope 

6.5.2. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke 

The question of sequence or literary context, for these Gospels 
depends primanly on whether the pericope comes fm m kTT 
belongs to the double or single tradition. P If their seouence ^ 
same as Mark's that ordinarily simply means they arefollowmg ^ 
order. Usuady then un>que presentation of such material will be found 
at Step 6 . 6 . below. But the fact that they didn't change Mark's order also 
implies that this order functions well for their own narrative Bv con 
hast, when they differ from Mark's sequence, which they do not do 
often, one may argue that they have good reason to do so and exege¬ 
sis must include seeking that reason (see the illustration in 6.6.1b) 

For the double or single tradition, one must ask questions similar 
to those for Mark's Gospel, above. For the double tradition, however 
it IS almost always relevant to note carefully where and how the other 
Gospel writer places the same pericope. Note especially the pericopes 
m Matt. 7:1-5 || Luke 6:37-42. You will observe that Luke has two 
major insertions into material that is otherwise verbally very close to 
Matthew. In Matthew's sequence, which very likely belongs to Q, the 
whole collection is instruction on not judging a brother. In Luke's 
sequence, however, there are now two packages of teaching, one on 
response in kind," with both negative and positive items, and one 
that is a little more difficult to apprehend but seems to point to one's 
need to be taught as grounds for not judging a brother or sister. 

Similarly with the single tradition in Matthew or Luke, the ability 
to see the evangelist's interest in arrangement is usually related to 
analyzing where he has inserted it into the Markan framework. 


6 -5.3. The Gospel of John 

Here the question of arrangement is similar to that of Mark but is 
CaSe es P eciall y related to one's overall understanding of the 
° annine structure. If the Jewish feasts are the clues to understand- 
m S the material in John 2:12-12:50, as many think, then this becomes 
°f a clue to the questions of literary context. In any case, 
^ s ^dependence of the Synoptic tradition (for the most part) 
e ans that clues of arrangement are basically internal—although the 
cement of some things that he has in common with the Synoptics 
^me h* 6 Cleansin 8 °f the Temple, the anointing at Bethany) do offer 
e lp in seeing the Johannine perspective. 
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18 

6.6. Determine whether your evangelist's adaptation 
of the pericope is significant for your interpretation 
of the text. (See 1.10.3 [G]) 

The key to this step is to go back to 6.3, above, and analyze care¬ 
fully the differences between (among) the Gospels. Such an analysis 
should be looking for four things: (1) rearrangements of material 
(step 6.5), (2) additions or omissions of material, (3) stylistic changes 
(4) actual differences in wording. A combination of these items will 
usually lead you to a fairly accurate appraisal of the author's inter¬ 
ests. But note well: You must learn to distinguish between y 0U r 
description of what an author has dene, which should be somewhat 
objective, and your interpretation as to why he has done it, which can 
become rather subjective. While it is true that the task of interpreta¬ 
tion here is to discover the author's intent, one must exercise proper 
caution against a full identification of one's own discoveries with that 
actual intent. 

6.6.1. The Triple Tradition (Mark-Matthew-Luke) 

a. Mark. Because Mark was almost certainly working with pri¬ 
marily oral materials, which we in turn must reconstruct from his 
Gospel, there is always a certain amount of speculation about his 
adaptation of the material. It is much easier to see his hand at work 
in the arranging process. Nonetheless, certain linguistic and stylistic 
features of his Gospel have been isolated as clearly Markan. On this 
matter you will find much help in: 

E. J. Pryke, Redactional Style in the M arcan Gospel, SNTSMS 33 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 

b. Matthew and Luke. Here one is on much firmer ground bec ause ^ 
their use of Mark. In this case we will illustrate the whole pn** 88 y 
looking at Luke's redaction of Mark in Luke 8:16-181| Mark 4:21'^ 

irst it must be emphasized that such an analysis must loo a 
^rger unit (Luke 8:4-21) and see how vv. 16-18 fit in. Between 
ook at Index I in your synopsis (pp. 558-59 [345-46]) . pt ive 
analysis of your blue underlinings, the following , jj 0 wS/ 
observations can be made (note well: To make sense of what 
you will need to keep your synopsis handy!): 
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11.6 The Analysis of a Pericope 


l L U ke has last followed Mark at Luke 6:12-16 (Mark 3:13-19). He 
has in the meantime included a large block of non-Markan material 
(Luke 6:17-7:50). When he returns to Mark, he (a) omits Mark 3:20-21 
(where Jesus' family go to rescue him because many people think he 
is mad), (b) follows Q versions of Mark 3:22-27 and 28-30 and inserts 
them at different places in his Gospel, and (c) inverts the order of 
Mark 3:31-35 by placing it at the conclusion of this section (Luke 
8:4-21) having to do with teaching in parables. At the end of the sec¬ 
tion he also omits Mark 4:26-34. 

2. Luke introduces the section (8:1-3) by noting that Jesus is again 
involved in itinerant ministry of preaching, accompanied by the 
Twelve and several women. 

3. In Luke 8:4 the context for the parable of the sower is not the sea 
with Jesus in a boat (thus, in 8:22, Luke must adapt by having Jesus 
"one day" getting into a boat) but "people from town after town" 
coming to him. 

4. In the parable itself (Luke 8:5-8) there are several interesting 
adaptations: (a) the addition of "his seed" (v. 5); (b) the addition of 
"was trodden under foot" (v. 5); (c) the change from "no root" to "no 
moisture" in v. 6, with the omission of "no depth of soil" and the 


scorching sun; (d) the omission of "it yielded no grain (v. 7); (e) in v. 
8, the omission of "growing up and increasing" and the limiting of 
the yield to a hundredfold. The net result is a condensed version of 
Mark's parable, with many of the details omitted. 

5. In the section on the reason for speaking in parables (Luke 8:9-101| 
Mark 4:10-12), Luke omits the reference to their being alone, changes 
the disciples' question to refer to this parable in particular, changes the 
mystery" of the kingdom to "the mysteries," changes those outsi e 
to "the rest," and considerably abbreviates the quotation from Isai . 

6. In the interpretation of the parable (Luke 8:11-15) the emp is 

shifts from the sower to the seed, which is "the word of G / ^ * 

tfects on people. Thus the first have the word taken away y * 
levil, lest "they believe and be saved/' The second group 
instead of "endure") for a while and fall away in a timei o e 

ion" (instead of "tribulation or persecution on account o e wo • 

Tie third hear, but their fruit "does not mature, w e e , ^eart 
hose who hear the word, "hold it fast with a noble and g 

n d bear fruit with patience." 
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7 ta our section of intent (Luke 8:1 M8>, Luke (a) omits the two 
7. In out sec a{mA . (and he was saying to them), thus 

occunenca o 1 ^ interpretation of th e parable of the sown 

^e^Hb^us^ tiheQ version of the first saying, which is interested in the 
Sf£Se who enter will see the light; (c) in v. 17 adds “that stall 
nm ta known”; (d) omits Mark 4:24b altogether so that v. 25 in Mark is 
Led directly, as an explanation, to “take heed then how you hear/' 

8 Finally Mark 3:31-35 has been rearranged to serve as a conclu¬ 
sion to this section (Luke 8:19-21), and considerably adapted so that 
emphasis is on the final pronouncement: "My mother and my broth¬ 
ers are those who hear the word of God and do it." 

If you have followed this collection of observations in your synop¬ 
sis, the results should have become clear: The section as a whole, 
which begins with Jesus' itinerant preaching and "evangelizing" 
about the kingdom of God, is concerned with him as a teacher of the 
word of God and with how people hear the word. Precisely how w. 
16-18 fit into that scheme may not be quite so clear, but it is certainly 
arguable that Luke's concern here is with the future ministry of the 
disciples, who had the parables explained to them and who were to 
"bear fruit with patience," by taking what was "hidden" and making 

it known so that people might "see the light." 

Note again that the task of exegesis at this point is first of al to 
describe what the author did and then to offer an interpretation of 


intent. 


6.6.2. The Double Tradition (Matthew-Luke) 

Here the descriptive concerns are threefold: e ^ 

1. Since almost none of these materials is in the same sequen ^ 

the two Gospels, begin with a description of the larger section 
which each evangelist has fitted the saying. den<* 5 

2. Determine by an analysis of the linguistic corresp^ 11 v^jcrhly 

whether the two authors had access to a common source (most ^ 
probable with Matt. 7:1-51| Luke 6:37-42) or whether they 
different traditions of the same pericope (e.g., Matt. 25.14" 
19:1 l-27, parable of the talents/pounds). . sty list* 

3. By an analysis of Matthean and Lukan linguistic an 
habits, try to determine which evangelist has the more P ^ 
expression of the saying and how each has adapted it to h* 
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•mus, by careful analysis of the parable of the wise and .• u 
builders, one can show that much of the noncommon langut t 
Luke s vers,on is uruque to him in the NT. Furthermore, £S£ 
ences benveen drggmg deep and laying a foundation on mck (Luke) 
and building on the rock (Matthew), between a flood arising Luke 
and rains causing the flooding (Matthew), and between building 
on the ground with no foundation (Luke) and building on "sand" 
(Matthew) reflect the differences between Jesus' own native Pales 
tine, with its limestone hills and chalk valleys, and Luke's (or his 
readers') more common experience of floods by rising rivers. 

In this case, however, the parable, which seems most likely already 
to have been at the conclusion of a prior collection of sayings (much 
like Luke's version), functions in a similar way for both evangelists. 
For a considerably different perspective, based on arrangement and 
adaptation, try doing this for yourself with the parable of the lost/ 
straying sheep (Matt. 18:10-141| Luke 15:3-7). 


6.7. Rethink the location of your pericope in 
its present literary context in your Gospel. 

This final step is but to repeat a part of the descriptive process out¬ 
lined above. It needs to be repeated as a final word, because there is 
always the great danger that one may analyze a saying or pericope 
in great detail but lose its function in the overall literary context of 
the author. The evangelists, after all, did not intend us to read their 
Gospels side by side but rather as separate documents, each with its 
° Wn literary integrity. Thus, although for interpreting purposes you 
mus t learn to go through the steps outlined in this section, you must 
*k° ^member that the Gospels come to us in canonical order and 
% are to be understood as wholes, one following the other. 
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Short Guide 

for Sermon Exegesis 


F ortunately, exegesis por the preparation of a sermon does not 
involve the writing of one or two exegesis papers per week 

learned T" at t y ' ^ m ° St theolo § icall y *ahtld pastors, who 

naently and competently from it. 

Exegesis for a sermon is not different in kind from that required to 
Thk 6 1 P a P er '^ ut 14 ls different in its time requirements and its goal. 
C 3P CT ' therefore ' is a blended version of the full guide used for 

sonf^L aperS '. outlined “i Chapters I and n. (If for some reason 
o ose skills were never learned—or have become rusty—you 
ay wish to block out some time during a week or two to go through 
those two chapters to "brush up" a bit.) 

fash* P rocess °f exegesis itself cannot be redefined, the 

0 £ 10n k* w ^ich it is done can be adjusted considerably. In the case 
be 861111011 P re P ara ti°n, exegesis cannot and, fortunately, need not 
be aS , ex ^ aus ^ ve as that of the term paper. The fact that it cannot 
°£ aus tive does not mean that it cannot be adequate. The goal 
e s h° r ter guide is to help the pastor extract from the passage 
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i4 _ . - ne t o sound interpretation and expose 

the essentials pei a plic ftion). The final product the sermon, 
(explanation and PF ^ is reverent and sound in schol- 

an t mU l e e sermon, as an act of obedience and worship, ought 
arshrp. The senn arship in a cloak of fervency. Ut you , 

not to wrap sho y ^ - t be ^ eve ry way faithful to God's 
sermon be exciting, 

rev f! ati “V r is divided into two parts: (1) a guide through the 
Thed T [ ’ ss itself; (2) some brief suggestions about moving 

Lmd to the pastor who has ten hours or more per weekfor 
sermon preparation (approximately five for the exegesis and five or 
Z?e for the sermon). Each section of the exegehcal part of the guide 
contains a suggestion of the approximate time one might wish to 
devote to the issues raised in that section. Although the five hours 
was allotted somewhat arbitrarily, that would seem to be the mini¬ 
mum that a pastor ought to give to the research aspect of sermon 
preparation. Depending on the particular passage, the tune avadable 
to you in a given week, and the nature of your familiarity with the 
text and the exegetical resources, you will find that you can make con- 
siderable adjustments in the time allotments. The actual time it ta es 
beyond the exegesis for the writing of the sermon is such an m m 
ual matter that no times are given. The point here is that good, exeg^ 
ically sound sermons can be produced in ten hours, and s ^ 
hopes to help to that end. tnelh0 & 

As you become increasingly familiar with the steps an ^ 
you may arrive at a point where you can dispense with tee 
the guide itself. That is the goal of this primer—that it sho 8 

started, not that it should always be used. 

A. The Exegetical Task 

kofbri^' 

Biblical preaching from the NT is, by definition, the ^ 
ing about an encounter between people of the present , ^ 

the Word of God—first spoken in the first cenmry. Thetas^ 

sis is to discover that Word and its meaning m ® 
church; the task of preaching is to know well both th e 
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text and the people to whom that Word is now to be 
a living Word for them. ^ a 8 am ' 

Tbe question is, where to begin. The obvious starting place of 
course, is w.th the cho.ce of text. But what guides that choice? Two 
things, basically. Either (1) you are working your way throueh Z 
biblical text and recognize the need to apply a given passage to vour 
congregation, or (2) you recognize a certain need among the people 
and come to the Bible looking for a word that will address that need 
The outline that follows assumes the former approach, namely, that 
the biblical text itself determines the direction of the sermon. 

But note well: Hie great danger in preaching through a biblical 
book, or in letting the text determine the sermon, is that the sermon 
itself may become an exercise in exegesis. Such a "sermon" is expo¬ 
sition without aim, information without focus. That may be all right 
in the Sunday school class setting, where one simply goes through a 
passage, expounding and applying as one sees fit, but it is not preach¬ 
ing. Preaching must be based on solid exegesis, but it is not a display 
of exegesis. Rather, it is applied exegesis, and it must have aim if it is 
to function properly. 

Throughout the exegetical task, therefore, you must constantly be 
working toward two ends: (1) to learn as much as you can about your 
text, its overall point and how all the details go together to make that 
point (recognizing all along that not everything you leam will neces¬ 
sarily be included verbally in the sermon); (2) to think about the 
application of the text, which especially in this case includes the dis¬ 
criminating use of all that you have learned in the exegetical process. 
Let it be said now and repeated throughout: You must overcome the 
Ur ge to include everything in your sermon that you have learned in 
your exegesis; likewise, you must overcome the urge to parade your 
ex ege s i s and thus appear as the local guru. 

e following steps will be regularly illustrated from two texts, 
from the Epistles (1 Pet. 2:lB-25) and one from the Gospels (Mark 
• The former was chosen because of the hermeneutical issues 

tnH° lV , ed ^ How do words to slaves in the first century speak to us 
i ktter because these are particularly difficult sayings o 
SUr . S ’ * k k°P ed that one will not always neglect, or preach aroun 
h text s as these. 
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1. Getting Started (Allow approximately one hour 
and twenty minutes) 

I, is imperative at the outset that you have a good preliminary 
senL of the context and content of your passage. To do this well, you 
will need to do the following: 

1.1. Read the larger context. 

Do not be so anxious to get at the meaning of your text that you 
fail to take the time to have a good general sense as to where it fits in 
the biblical book you ate preaching from. Always remember that 
your text is only one small part of a whole and was never intended 
by the biblical author to be looked at or thought of independently 
from the rest of what he says. 

You should therefore make it a regular practice to read your pas¬ 
sage in its larger context. Then read it again—perhaps in a different 
translation the second time through. If you are dealing with one of 
the shorter epistles, take the time to read the whole epistle through, 
thinking carefully about the author's argument and how your pas¬ 
sage fits in. If it is a longer epistle, read and reread the section in 
which it is found (e.g., 1 Pet. 1:1-3:12 or 22). If you are in the Gospels, 
select a logical larger section as your context (e.g., Mark 8:27—10:16-— 
let the commentaries guide you here, if you must) and read an 
reread, so that you can easily retrace in your mind what goes before 
and what follows after your text. 

Note: If you are setting out to preach your way through a biblica 
book, then you need to block out extra time at the beginning an 
work your way through Step 1 in Chapter I. Knowledge of the m° e 
book must precede work on any of its parts. 

1.2. Read the passage repeatedly. 

Now do the same thing with your specific passage—only this t ^ 
you are reading and rereading for its basic content. Go over foe?' . 
sage out loud. Try to get a feel for it as a unit conveying God* 

w lua. ^° Ur con S re g3tion. Try to become sufficiently a u 
G P assa § e you can keep its essentials in your hea a jt 
fry on through the next five steps. Perhaps you could r 
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through in a number of different ° N E * EGESis 

gregation would know and usAj^ Sla ‘‘ 0ns - th °se that v„ 
differences (see Step 3.3 in Chapter 3 list of *e slgnm c 2 

ful in situations where some indie rn ^ W ° Uld «PeciaUybeM 
lames Version. Knowing beforeh , 8re 8 a,ior > still revered, r P " 
your translation can h ip KJV wUlTife 

Also be on the 

ad|ust the limits of your passage s^ce'th'V^ you wil1 need to 
smns as we have them are secondary* J? ^ and v <*“ divi- 
mal and are not always reliable. Check bv« ° mposi,ion of the orig- 
*e beginning of the passage and eo i^ ( 8afeWVersesbe fore 
Adjust the limits if necessary (shriifk . 8 3 few verses Past the end. 
dde with more natural boi^dt™ if the passa 8* *° coin- 

tequires). It will be clear by this test for “T ° f “* passa «e so 
,s “"it one must work wi* Z £ T' that 1 Pet 2:1 ^ 
also become clear that this is someth^ T ° f Mark 9;49 " 50 ' “ will 

together by the word salt. But the vdoTforr Self '“ >ntained “nit, held 
to what has preceded so in «! P (f ) m v ' 49 also ties it directly 

«-18 in the ex^getoi woTk^^r W ° U ‘ d d ° WeU to include Z 
to vv. 49-50. Once satisfied that th" ?“* m3y the “"non 

you have a P3SSage ,S !*¥■* limited and 

13 ‘ ^ ake y° ur own translation. 

onlof fte auTnot^ dormant or weak - F “ this task, use 

ring whenever n m IV ‘ 3 ' Y ° U Can Gasily check y° urself b Y refer- 

Makinv vn SSary tC> ° ne or two of the better modem versions, 

help Vou nL UF r translation has several benefits. One is that it will 
Nadine e Ce mmgs aboiit the passage that you would not notice in 

anticipate m ^ 0risinaL Much of what y° u be ® n to notice will 
to becom f PS 21 thr0U ^ b 2,6/ bel °w. For example, you should begin 
of th e tex ^ 3 ert to an y textual questions that will affect the meaning 
featured' s P ec ^ a ^ vocabulary of the passage, its grammatical 
drawn ^ any historical-cultural issues, since all these matters are 
w °rds o n f t raUy t0 your attent ton in the course of translating the 
Ration V ^ assa 8 e * Moreover, you are the expert on your congre- 
° u know its members' vocabulary and educational level(s), 
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the extent of their biblical and theological awareness, and so forth. 
Indeed, you are the very person who is uniquely capable of produc¬ 
ing a meaningful translation that you can draw upon in whole or in 
part during your sermon, to ensure that the congregation is really 
understanding the true force of the Word of God as the passage pre¬ 
sents it. 

[English Bible readers can substitute Step 3.3 in Chapter I.] 


1.4. Compile a list of alternatives. 

In the process of making your own translation, you need to keep 
a list of translational alternatives that are textual, grammatical, or lin¬ 
guistic/stylistic in nature. The list need not be long; only significant 
items should be included. This list may then serve as a reference point 
for the items in Step 2, below. For example, the list for Mark 9:42-50 
should include the textual matters in w. 42,44,46, and 49; the words 
oKavSaXi^o) (offend, sin, stumble, undoing), ytzwa. (hell), aXa? 
(salt), £oyq = jkxoikeia xoO 8eo0 (life = kingdom of God) in w. 43,45, 
47; and the grammatical question related to ydp (for) in v. 49. If you 
used the Good News Bible as one of your translations (Step 1.3, 
above), you should also note on your list how that translation has 
interpreted the first and third of the salt sayings. 

How many of these alternatives should be mentioned in the ser¬ 
mon will be a matter of personal judgment. In any case, err on the 
side of restraint, lest the sermon become cluttered. Some suggestions 
on textual items are given in 2.1, below. On other data it is a matter 
of the significance for understanding the passage. Sometimes you can 
simply choose your alternative as it appears in one of the translations 
and say, "As the NRSV has it ..." or "In my view the Good New® 
Bible has the better of it here by translating ..." If it is a more crucial 
issue, related to the meaning of the text or especially related to the 
point you want to drive home, then it would be appropriate to 
a brief summary of why you feel the evidence leads to your choice 
(or why you feel the evidence is not decisive). 

1.5. Analyze the structure. 

One further way of looking at the text in a preliminary faS ^ 0 ^ 
so prove to be of immense value. It is important not only 
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be aware of what details will need investigating but also that you 
have a good sense of the structures of your passage and the flow of 
the argument. The best way to do this is to transcribe the Greek text 
into a sentence-flow schematic as described in H.l.l. The great advan¬ 
tage of this exercise is that it helps you visualize the structures of the 
paragraph, as well as forces you to make up your mind on several 
syntactical issues. In fact, almost always it will help you pick up items 
you missed even in translating. 

Thus a sentence flow of 1 Pet. 2:18-25 will help you see not only 
that in vv. 18-20 the main point of the exhortation is to leave one's 
case with God when suffering unjustly but also that the example of 
Christ given in vv. 21-25, which reinforces the exhortation, has two 
parts to it: the fact that (1) "Christ suffered for you" (v. 21) and at the 
same time (2) "left an example for you to follow" (v. 21). The four rel¬ 
ative clauses that follow (which might be missed otherwise) then pick 
up these two themes: The first two (vv. 22-23) elaborate on his exam¬ 
ple; the second two (vv. 24a-b, 24c) expound on his suffering for 
them—and both of these in terms of Isaiah 53. To be sure, all this 
could be seen simply by translating, but the sentence flow, especially 
when color-coded, makes all this readily visible. 


1.6 Start a sermon use list. 

In the same manner as you compiled the list of alternatives m 
honed in 1.4, above (and perhaps including that list), eep ~^ 
sheet of paper on which you record those observations ° 
exegetical work on the passage that you feel may e W ° . f rom 
mg in your sermon. This list should include points d.scover^from 
a U of Steps 1-5 in this chapter and will provide an easy 

you construct the sermon itself. would feel 

What to include? Include the very things a limited to 

Seated about if you did not know them. They nee ^ insignif- 

genuine life-changing observations, but they s °u an d 

lcant or arcane either. If something actually he P® ^ obvious, 

Jmderstand the text in a way that would not otherw.se 

Put it down on the mention list. , deserves to be 

Maximize at first. Include anything you knowing »■ 

°ned because your congregation mig P 


S 1 
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40 write or outline your sermon, you may have 

uter , when you actuaily w on ^ mention list because of 

, 0 exclude some "^specially be the case if your sermon is no, 
the press of time. This w F ^ More over, m perspective y ou 
from a more rigidly ex P ^ ain ite ms originally included for men- 
w ill undoubtedly see tn ^ thought . o,, conversely, you may 
tion are not as crucial a y ^ significanc e to draw to your congre- 
find that you have so (o ^dute two sermons on the pas- 

gation's attention tha y 

sage to expound it prop y ^ fe ^ a sermon outline, any more 
Remember: You houge The mention list is simply a tenta- 

than a stack of fom “ ,, y derive d observations that your con- 

grega^ondeserves to hear and may benefit from knowing. 

2 Matters of Content (Allow approximately one hour) 

The steps in this section are related to the various kinds of details 
thaTmake up the content of your passage, tire what of the text. Basi- 
mlly, these questions are fourfold for any NT passage: textual, gram- 
matkal, linguistic, historical-cultural. 

2.1. Check for significant textual issues. 

Refer to the textual apparatus in your NA 27 . Look specifically for 
textual variations that would affect the meaning of the text for your 
congregation in the English translation. These are the major textua 
variants. There is not much point in concerning yourself with the 
minor variants—those that would not make much difference in e 
English translations. Here it will have been especially helpful to have 
read your passage through in the several English translations, as sug 
gested in 1.2, above. Whenever the textual variation itself has been 
responsible for the differences, be sure this has been included in 
list of alternatives (1.4, above). You will need to evaluate th e 
variations for yourself as to which is most likely the original and w y 
(see n.2), especially when there are differences among the trans 
tions people might be using. 

The question of how much, if any, of these things one ii«l“ 

^sl rm ° n c 3 Wck y one ' for *is is an aiea that can some*** 
upsetting to believers (it touches on the area of the reliability of ** 
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tore for many). The rule is this: Seldom (almost nev»H a* . ^ . ’ ’ 

*r - * «* ^ *“”•* r 

gregation how you arrived at a particular decision. You shouW 
include your reasomng only in the following situations: (1) when 
there are major textual decisions, and these are reflected in transit 

ti0I !f ^° U Wi * 1561181,18 (e - 8 -/ NRSV, KJV, and NIV 

on 1 Cor. 11:29); (2) when your own choice differs from the "new 

Bible" of your congregation (this is especially so for those whose 
churches still generally use the KJV-but be careful of criticizing 
someone else s Bible!); (3) when a textual note will help the people 
see how the text was understood, or misunderstood, in the early 
church. For example, one can show how in Mark 9:49 the Western text 
was trying to alleviate what is otherwise a very difficult saying but at 
the same time, by conforming it to Lev. 2:13, has given considerable 
insight into the possible background for the original saying itself (the 
point picked up in the translation of the Good News Bible). This 
could be a part of your explanation of the text as you expound its 
meaning to the congregation. 

In contrast, the interchange between upcov (you) and rjpcav (us) in 
1 Pet. 2:21 may or may not be mentioned, depending on whether you 
want to stress the point of Christ's having suffered for these Chris- 
tian slaves. In that case one could say something like: "In order to 
reinforce his point that these slaves should follow Christ's example, 
Peter also reminds them of the effect of Christ's suffering, namely, that 
it was for them. In some translations you will find v. 21 translated 
Christ suffered for us' —and while that is true and is picked up in v. 

24, it misses Peter's point in v. 21 . Here the older and more reliable 
evidence, which is picked up in most newer translations, is to be pre- 
ferred as having the original text...." 


2*2. Note any grammar that is unusual, ambiguous, 
or otherwise important. 

^°ur primary interest is to isolate grammatical features that might 
u f Ve effect on the interpretation of the passage. Here in partic- 

ar you will learn more than you will have occasion to relate, or 
(b^Pfe, as you work with the ambiguous 6ui ouvelbnotv 0eov 
ause h e is conscious of God [TNIV]; for the sake of conscience 
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toward God [NASB]) in 1 Pet. 2:19, you will need to make u 
your own mind as to the force of the genitive (cf. the commentari ^ 
of Peter Davids, Ramsey Michaels, and Paul Achtemeier), but 
you will scarcely need to give any of the grammatical data to the 
congregation. 

Sometimes, of course, an explanatory grammatical word can be 
especially helpful. The yap (for) in 1 Pet. 2:25, for example, can be 
defined as being clearly explanatory, so that the "healing" of v 24 
must be a metaphor for salvation in this instance, not a reference to 
physical healing. Likewise, the difference between an objective and a 
subjective genitive might be explained at times so that the force of 
your exegesis can be more clearly seen (see II.3.3.1). How one treats 
the yap in Mark 9:49 may vary. It would probably be appropriate to 
point out (perhaps in the sermon introduction) that by using this 
word Mark certainly intended to tie these sayings to what has pre¬ 
ceded, but that it is not altogether clear what that connection is; later 
in the sermon, after you have given your interpretation of the text, 
you may wish to comment again on how these sayings can now be 
seen to relate to the sayings that have preceded them. 


2.3. Make a list of key terms. 

At this point you will want to go back to your list in 1.4, above, and 
reflect on it again, no w in terms of key words that may need expla- 
nanon at some point in the sermon. You may now wish to revise that 

f iTp CSe concerns ^ m i n d. For example, your preliminary list 
2-18—25 should probably include the following (from the 
i , ? aV f S/ ^ ars ^ suffer, approval, called, example, wounds/ 
a _. ./ S . erc *' 8 uar dian. Again, you will want to satisfy yourself 

saee nuances of all these words for the meaning of the p aS ' 

sermon if ° U **1^ n °* com P e ^ e< ^ to explain everything in 
Sout thT P u 0bably be of s °™ importance, for example, to 
servants wei^T ‘ h ° U8h ° lK8Tn5 means "household servant," s uch 
^mette^T^r tavadabl y slave * ^ it would surely * 

Christ suffered for the P T Ple *° leam that the ^"“"ferred 

to the b]arV-,„.j 83 vatl0n of these slaves is a word that re 
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2.4. Do a mini-word study for any crucial terms. 

Sometimes one or more of the words are of enough significance for 
your sermon that you will want to investigate them beyond the con¬ 
fines of the passage itself, in order better to understand what they 
mean in your passage. "Salt" in Mark 9:49-50 is an obvious example; 
but because its meaning has ultimately to do with historical-cultural 
matters, we will hold it until 2.5, below. In 1 Pet. 2:19-20, Peter's use 
of X a P L S would be such a word. It is obviously being used in a sense 
considerably different from Paul's ordinary, and for most Christians 
the common, meaning. But does it mean "glory" (KJV), "credit" 
(NRSV), "commendable" (TNIV), or "God will bless you" (GNB)? 

For such a word study, use the techniques described in n.4, but use 
your time wisely. By checking with BDAG and your Greek concor¬ 
dance, you will be able quickly to discern a word's possible range of 
meanings. You will want to note the usage in 1 Peter especially and 
how that usage differs considerably from Paul's. Here you will do 
your hearers a service by sharing with them a condensed form of 
some of the pertinent data. Paul's use of x«P l 5/ after all, is not the only 
biblical one, and people need to be aware of that. 


2.5. Investigate important historical-cultural matters. 

Most people in a congregation are usually helped when you 
explain some of the historical-cultural matters that are truly signifi¬ 
cant to the meaning of the text. For the kinds of concerns that need to 
be investigated here and some bibliographic suggestions, see II.5. 

In the two example passages, at least two such items in each 
deserve some attention on your part. In Mark 9:42-50, it will proba¬ 
bly be helpful for you to do a brief investigation of the term yeewa 
(Gehenna = hell) and the forcefulness of the metaphor for these say¬ 
ings. The term salt is of course the crucial one. Here your investiga 
tion of the use of salt in Jewish antiquity will probably be the key to 
your interpretation of all three sayings. Apparently three i eren 
uses are being metaphorically referred to in the three sayings, sa 
sacrifices, salt for taste or preservative, and salt as a covenan o 

In 1 Pet. 2:18-25, you will want to spend a brief time jading 
slaves—and their treatment—in the Greco-Roman wor . g 
will need a good sense of time as to how much you re a 
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44 " , fromthefirsttothepresentcen- 

sennon is going to move adequacy ^ ^rfung about the 

tury, your congregaUon d^ ^ radical ^ words of 
na wre of first-century slavery fcruda l importance to your 

elrtaHon would havebeen. Ako.>t ^ ^ ^ ^ 22-25. In this 

exegesis to trace carefully the better studies on Chris- 

5*,<» ..V in the NT (see Bailey and 

tian midrashic te«W»«^ ^ 

Vander Brock, pp- <*“** v * "TT:. . f information can be so fasd- 

*—'rizzSZX -*—>»«*•»" *r 

w don't let them rule. 


S. Contextual Questions (Allow approximately one hour) 

To work out the matters of content is only half the exegetical task. 
Now you must give close attention to the questions of historical and 
literary context. Historical context has to do with the general histor- 
ical milieu as well as with the specific occasion of the document. Ut- 
erary context has to do with how your passage fits in specifically at 
its place in the argument or narrative. 

Since the nature of the Gospels (see p. 20, above) requires one to 
look at these questions differently from the other genres, this section, 
as with Chapter I, will be divided into two parts, one for the Epistles 
(including Acts and Revelation) and one for the Gospels. 


3 (E). Epistles (Acts, Revelation) 

For the exegesis of a passage from the Epistles you should famil' 
iarize yourself with the discussion at 1.9-11 (E). For Acts, see I.10-H 
(A), and for Revelation, see 1.9-11 (R). 


3.1 (E). Examine the historical context. 
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either one of the better Bible dictionaries (see 115 2 11 .u 
duction to one of the better commentaries (see IVn *1°, ^ mtro ‘ 
time, interest, and available resources (a erwl' “ you have 
may pursue some of these matters S? 5 * ^ 

provided in the dictionary article. ® c b.bliography 

Beyond that, you also need to familiarize yourself with the nature 
and composition of the church(es) to which the epistle waswntten 
Am they chiefly Jewish Christians, Gentiles, or some m.xtur ls 
there any inkling as to their socioeconomic status? Here attain com 
suit the introductions to the commentaries. But here also keep vour 
eyes open as you read the biblical text for yourself. For example as 
you read 1 Pet. 1 3 through a couple of times (1.1, above), you should 
have noted that the recipients are Gentile believers (1:18; 2:10; cf. 4*3) 
and that at least some of them are slaves and women (2:18-3:7) 

Finally, and most important, you need to reconstruct for yourself, 
with the aid of your resources if necessary, the specific historical sit¬ 
uation that occasioned this section within the epistle. This is one of 
the absolutely crucial steps in the exegetical process, for your letter, 
after all, is a response to something. It is an immeasurable aid to 
understanding to have worked out as carefully as possible what sit¬ 
uation your epistle addresses. You may get at this on your own—if 
time allows—by listening carefully to the epistle as you read it 
through. But again, if necessary, consult the better commentaries; and 
since some of this work borders on speculation, you would do well 
to compare two or three sources on this matter. Thus for 1 Peter, 
although some of the details will differ from scholar to scholar, it can 
be easily recognized that hostility from pagan sources is the basic 
cause of the letter, and our passage is a part of an exhortation on how 
to respond as a Christian to a specific expression of that hostility. 

It is almost always appropriate to include this material in the ser¬ 
mon. This, above all else, will give your interpretation credibility 
when the text is seen as a response to a given situation. 

^•2 (E). Examine the literary content. 

For your specific text, you have now come to the absolutely essen 
* al exe getical question. What is the point of this passage? How does it 
6 wto the overall scheme of the letter? And, more important, ho 
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does it fit right at this point in the author's argument or exhortation? 
To do this well, you need to take the time to write out on your ser¬ 
mon use list (see 1.6, above) the two brief statements suggested in l\\ 
(E), namely: (1) the logic and content of your passage; (2) an expla¬ 
nation as to how this content contributes to the argument. This is the 
place where a lot of interpretation goes aground. Make a habit of forc¬ 
ing yourself always to do this—even if the commentaries do not 
always do so (this is also file place where many commentaries fail). 
Never be satisfied that you have done your exegesis until you have a 
measure of confidence that you can answer the question why, as well 
as the question what. There will be times, of course, when this is less 
clear (e.g., 2 Cor. 6:14-7:1), and you must be properly hesitant. But 
even in such cases, this question must always be wrestled with. For 
the sermon to have integrity as a proclamation of the intent of Scrip¬ 
ture, it should focus on this question, and ail its parts should serve 
that focus. 

Thus a sermon on 1 Pet. 2:18-25 should focus on the main point of 
the exhortation—leaving one's case with God in the face of hostility 
and cruelty—although the ways in which one may go about making 
that point and bringing in Peter's supporting arguments will vary 
from preacher to preacher. You may, of course, wish to preach only 
from w. 21—25, on Christ as example and savior, but even here you 
will want to set such a sermon in its literary context of w. 18-25. 

3 (G). Gospels 

For the exegesis of a passage from the Gospels, you should famil* 
tanze yourself with the discussion at 1.9-11 (G) and II.6. 


3.1 (G). Identify the form. 

. a° r>°* S ^ en< * a ^ me here. The important thing to note is tort 

m the Gospels you have genres within the genre. Parables, for exam- 

a certa « way, as do proverbs or hyperbole 0** 
^48) or the narratives. For the literature on identifying the for** 

sermon ^ am ’ ** no * some Wng one makes much of >* 
a sayine is n 6XCe ?! P erha ps to remind the people, for example 
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3.2 (G). Use a synopsis. 

* 

tom a Greek synopsis (from the Greek-English syno^kp^ « 
your Greek is rusty). If you are not familiar with working with a svn 
ops*, you w,u do yourself a lifetime favor if you will take the time* 
learn carefudy he procedures outlined in n.6, especiaUy n.6.3. vC 
you are basrcaily trying to discover here is how your evangelist has 
put his Gospel together in the immediate area of your text; and vere 
often this can be greatly helped by seeing how the other evangelist 
treat the same material (whether dependent or independent) 

Thus, for example, it should not be surprising that neither 
atthew nor Luke totally follows Mark from 9:37 to 9:50 (there are 
some inherently difficult items here, as you will have sensed for 
yourself when reading it through). That neither Matthew nor Luke 
picks up the three salt sayings should surprise no one. You will, how¬ 
ever, receive some help in your interpretation of Mark 9:50a by rec¬ 
ognizing that another version of that same (or a similar) saying 
existed m the double tradition. At least some of this kind of infor¬ 
mation, without long, dry treatises on the Synoptic problem and its 
so ution, may well be a part of the sermon, both as helpful informa- 
on and to reinforce your point about the inherent difficulty in 

understanding. 


3*3 (G). Investigate possible life settings where appropriate. 

If it will be of some use to the sermon, one may spend some time 
8 about the possible original life setting of the passage in the 
of Jesus (see Ell [G] and IV.ll [G]). This will be especiaUy 
little ° r man y P ar ables. In our present passage, however, very 
and s 1810 ^ ^ a ^ net ^ here, since it would be rather speculative at best, 
! nca ^al contextual question here is the present literary one. 

tribut^ 9 Wa ^ S a PP ro P r iate to consider whether your passage con- 
°ther w t0 un ^ ers *an c hng of the evangelist's life setting or the 
thetic a i a k° ut whether that life setting (aUowing for its hypo- 
m°st bpr 13 * 111 ^ ac ^ s to your understanding of the passage. If/ as 
fer m g f n 1CV ®' Mark ' s Gospel appeared in Rome during a time of suf- 
e church, and discipleship for him entails foUowing a 
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48 , Mark 8:27-38), then at least the 

suffering-servant < C ' j^o this motif (following the sec- 

first of these salt sayings ft y i l hip tried by fire, 
ond passion prediction) as a call to disap 

3 4 (G) Describe the present arrangement or adaptation. 

be found in II.6.5-6. Here will find neC essary to 

your own understan ing ^ looking for are those items that 

wmgtr y tu in^mto the author's emphases and his point in 
"eluding the passage right here. Thus you are here going about 

answering the questions of literary context. 

As it was relatively easy to determine the literary context of 1 Pet. 
2:18-25, so it is difficult to do so with Mark 9:49-50. It is always ap¬ 
propriate to be cautious at such points. Nonetheless, if you feel 
you can make good sense of the text in its context, then don't hesitate 
to say so, provided it is clear to all that you also have some reser¬ 
vations. Here especially you will want to seek the aid of the better 
rnmmentaries. 


4. Secondary Literature (Allow approximately fifty minutes) 

You have now come to the conclusion of your basic work on the 
text itself. With the help of several exegetical aids, you should feel 
that you have a good understanding of the text, in both its particu¬ 
lars and its place in the biblical book. At this point you should take a 
little time to consult some secondary literature. 


4.1. Consult commentaries. 

Do not avoid commentaries; just be sure you do not read them 
through as the first order of business. If you do, you will always be 
preaching from someone else's work on the text, however good that 
may be, and never have confidence that the text is your own because 
you ave come to grips with it. But now is the time to look at some 
commentaries. You should secure for your own library at least two 

^ aVailable comm entaries for each NT book 
• • )• ere are three reasons for reading the commentaries 
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at this point: (1) To look at the options of scholars for some of the dif¬ 
ficulties you had at various points in your exegesis. At times, of 
course, you will consult the commentaries when you meet the dif¬ 
ficulty as you exegete the text. (2) To listen to at least three other 
interpretations of the text, with which you can compare your 
own and make adjustments if another turns out to be more con¬ 
vincing. (3) To be alerted to issues or options that you overlooked 
in your exegesis that may prove crucial for your sermon. Thus, 
for example, reading through the commentaries of Achtemeier, 
Michaels, and Davids on 1 Pet. 2:18-25 should not only increase 
your confidence in your own work but also aid your understanding 
of the text. 

4.2. Read other literature. 

This is the step that is conditioned by time, resources, and geog¬ 
raphy. There are times, such as when studying Mark 9:49-50, that you 
would like to spend some time reading what others have written 
about those sayings. If such an opportunity arises, you need to con¬ 
sult the bibliographic aids in IV.13.1-2. 

5. Biblical-Theological Context 
(Allow approximately thirty minutes) 

Before you move on to the concerns of application, you need to 
think your way through how this passage relates to other Scripture 
and Christian theology. 

5.1. Analyze the passage's relation to the rest of Scripture. 

What is this passage similar or dissimilar to? Is it one of many sim¬ 
ilar types, or is it fairly unique? What gaps does it fill? Does anything 
hinge on it elsewhere? Do other Scriptures help make it comprehen¬ 
sible? How? Where does it fit in the overall structure of biblical rev¬ 
elation? What value does it have for the student of the Bible? In what 
ways is it important for your congregation? 

Thus, for example, for 1 Pet. 2:18-25 you will want to analyze 
briefly the similar passages in Paul (Eph. 6:5-9; Col. 3:22-4:1; 1 Tim. 
6:1 -2; Titus 2:9-10). It may be instructive to note that the Ephesians 
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50 assaK es assume Christian masters, while the ott** 

and Colossians P 3 *"*, Christian slaves and pagan masters. 

(induding 1 Peter) 

5 2 Analyze tHe passage’s use in and relation to theology. 

. . theological doctrines does the passage add light? Wha, 
To What rneo si ; Might me passa ge raise any questions or 

-r'Xut some theological issueor stance that needs an 
< ^ cu T n , How major or minor are the theological issues on which 
?u«Le touches? Where does the passage seem to fit within the 
*?, [L e i of truth contained in Christian theology? How is the pas- 
”L to be harmonized with the greeter theological whole? Are its the- 
clerical concerns more or less explicit (or implicit)? How can you use 
__.. m hotn make vour congregation more theologically con- 


6. Application (Allow approximately forty minutes) 

You should have been thinking right along about how your 
passage and its various parts might apply to your own life and to that 
of the congregation. But now you should focus directly on application. 


6.1. List the life issues in the passage. 

Make a list of the possible life issues that are mentioned explicitly, 
referred to implicitly or logically to be inferred from the passage. 
There may be only one or two of these, or there may be several. Be 
inclusive at first. Later you can eliminate those which, on reflection, 
you judge to be less significant or irrelevant. 


6.2. Clarify the possible nature and area of application. 

^° ur tentat 've list (mental or written) according 
tivo *!, , e P assa S e or parts of it are in nature informative or ^ . 

or ttj“I d * he ? accordin 8 ‘o whether they deal with the area ** 
arbitrarTi ° action ' While these distinctions are both att&a to 
moS" S ° me de 8**‘ are often helpful. They ^ 
your cong^ K ^ dSped f C a PP Ucati °ns of ^P* 0 * 6 ^* ^ 

app Ucatio^t “* *7 WiU hel P ^ aV ° id ^ 

are sometimes no applications at all. 
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6 3. Identify the audience and categories of application. 

Are the life issues of the passage instructive primarily to individ¬ 
uals or primarily to corporate entities, or is there no differentiation? 
If to individuals, which? Christian or non-Christian? clergy or lay? 
parent or child? strong or weak? haughty or humble? If to corporate 
entities, which? church? nation? clergy? laity? a profession? a societal 

structure? 

Are the life issues related to or confined to certain categories 
such as interpersonal relationships, piety, finances, spirituality, social 
behavior, family life? 


B. Moving from Exegesis to Sermon 

What you have been doing to this point is not the sermon itself. 
You have been discovering the meaning of the text in terms of its orig¬ 
inal intent. In a certain sense that is the easier task, compared to this 
second one-the actual preparation of the sermon. Here your best 
ally is a good head, with a lively imagination! In any case, nothing 
can substitute for thinking. How do the exegetical insights an ma - 
ters of application converge into a single sermon, with c ear ocus an 
specific aim? There can be no rules here, because a goo sermo 
individual as you are. It must be your sermon, based on your e g 
sis, delivered to your congregation. What follows are simp y s 
suggestions and cautions. 


7. Spend time in reflection on the text and in prayer. 

Preaching is not simply an affair of the mind and study, it 
an affair of the heart and prayer. Once your min is on 

its meaning, and some possible applications, ta e e ' 

it prayerfully. How has the text addressed your own life? 
of your own do you see being spoken to or met by this passag . ^ 
there be time for you yourself to respond to the or o 
very difficult to communicate as urgent to others wha 

spoken to oneself. , • m ind the 

Then spend time reflecting on the text again, eepmg ^ 

various needs of the people in your congregation. or 

b V the help of the Holy Spirit in this sermon, be able to P 
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very little. 

8. Begin with a sense of purpose. 

Drawing on your sermon use list and other notes you made to 
vourself as you were doing the exegesis, sit down at the beginning 
Lid hammer out three things (which will be subject to change, of 
course, as the sermon unfolds): 

8.1. Main Points 

The main point or points of the biblical text that you need to pro¬ 
claim. Your sermon needs focus, or you will not know what you are 
trying to accomplish and you will be difficult to follow. Try to decide 
what the congregation needs to know—or hear from the passage, 
as opposed to what you needed to know to prepare the sermon. Your 
two best criteria here are the passage itself and your own response to 
it. What the passage treats as significant is probably what the sermon 
should treat as significant; what you feel is most helpful and impor¬ 
tant to you personally is probably what the congregation will find 
most helpful and important to them. 

8.2. Purpose 

The purpose of the present sermon. Here you want to decide to® 
the above points will best be applicable. Is the sermon basically 
mational, dealing with the Christian faith? Or is it exhortational & 
ing with Christian behavior? 

8.3. Response 

The response that you hope the sermon will achieve. This 
other side of 8.2, above. Are you hoping to effect a change 0 e ? 
ing? or a change of behavior? or both? Are you trying t° enC0 


ovhnrt them from this passage? Indeed, the more time 
courage or exno ove r this passage, the more likely it 

, ou spend aM i *emm ^ ^ communicate (o ^ 

s that you win pK ation without personal encounter with 

Remember. V w iU probably lack inspiration; and ser- 

the Word and th P J ^ n<J , themselves sat in awful silence 

m0 ns preached by those ^ Word wiU probably 
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to motivate? to call for repentance? to bring oeonlp f 
With the living God? If the preacher's task is Lofdd tT 

afflicted and afflict the comfortable, in which direction d^'S. 11 '! 
take you? Or will it be a bit of both? ttus text 
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Note: These last two items have to do with the aim of the sermon 
A sermon that doesn't aim seldom hits a target. Deciding the focus 
and aim of the sermon wfll go a long way toward helping you decide 
how you will proceed with outline and content. 


9. Decide on the introduction and conclusion. 

The body, or content, of the sermon will in large measure be deter¬ 
mined by how you plan to begin and end. The ending should be 
directed by the aim (8.2-3, above). Good sermons usually begin at 
one of three places: (1) with the biblical text itself, but be especially 
careful here lest you bore them to death before you get to the appli¬ 
cation; (2) with the needs of the people in some way; or (3) in some 
imaginative way that catches their attention but will finally bring 
people and text together. 

10. Construct an outline. 

By now an outline for the whole sermon should have emerged. 
Again, there are no rules here; but caution is needed in several areas. 
First, it is not necessary to follow the outline of the biblical text itself. 
That would be fine for a teaching setting, but a sermon is something 
else. Let the outline touch on the various points of the text, but let the 
logic of the presentation be your own, so as to build toward the con 

elusions you have set out in Step 9, above. 

Second, do not feel compelled to include in your sermon ev 
tihng in the text. Be selective. Let everything you select serve 


r 

f 


[ 

f 

I 


rd ' decide early on where the exegesfe ^e“ ^ *^, on 

t may serve as the introduction, of which Are resto ^ # 

1 application, picking up the several P om ^ nturybac ktothe 
>me later on, as you move from the presen je f este & to point 
d then back to the present again. Or it may ^ ser- 

nt as you go through the sermon. Bu i,^ e biblica l, you must 
not simply a rehash of the exegesis. yford as it is found 
r worHc Kp in the authority or tn 
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,54 -but to be relevant, you must make that 

- - 

Word come alive in y 

11. Construct the sermon. tter Be judicious about the 

This again is a highly^dm m ^ ^ Remember 

amount of data you " e J t t0 the text!) will be remembered 

that a well-told story (tha 1 ^ sure y ou do not go too long into 

far longer than your fme p • he i p ful illustration affords, 

the sermon without the break that a good, h ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^CoI“u P ic. For help in this area, consult the bet- 
ter books on homiletics. 
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Aids and Resources for 
the Steps in Exegesis 


T he purpose of this chapter is to call attention to the various 
resources for NT exegesis. These are organized and selected to 
coordinate with the outline provided by Chapter I. In addition 
to the specific suggestions given here, the student might wish also to 
secure one or more of the following bibliographic aids: 


Norman E. Anderson, Tools for Bibliographical and Backgrounds 
Research on the New Testament (South Hamilton, Mass.: Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary, 1987). 

Joseph A. Fitzmyer, An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of 
Scripture , Subsidia Biblica, 3 (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 


1981). Abbreviated throughout as JAF. 

Daniel J. Harrington, The New Testament: A Bibliography (W m g 

ton, Del.: Michael Glazier, 1985). , the 

Douglas J. Moo (ed.). An Annotated Bibliography on fte ^ 
Church (compiled for the Alumni Association ot <y 
gelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Ill., 1986). 

•hough each of these is now a bit dated (as ^ com men- 

hshed bibliographies), especially in their se ^ having at l east 

les ' the studentor pastor would benefit greatly from having 
5 of these. 
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Although Moo is a bit limited in some areas of NT exegesis • 
included here because of its larger usefulness for those in pastoral * 
istry; it is also briefly annotated. Although unfortunately not anT 
tated, Harrington's is an invaluable source for the whole broad t ^ 
of NT studies, including materials especially pertinent to doing^ 
gesis. Fitzmyer's Introductory Bibliography is currently the best of^ 
kind for exegetical work; it covers the whole Bible, is more fully 
tated, and includes titles in the major scholarly languages. Entri 
given below focus chiefly on English titles. Anderson's Tools is es ^ 
dally important for the vast array of materials available for Step 8 
A bibliography of a slightly different kind should also be noted 
especially for those interested in research in NT and related fields 


Robert J. Kepple, Reference Viorks for Theological Research: An Anno¬ 
tated Selective Bibliographic Guide , 2d ed. (Lanham, Md.: Univer¬ 
sity Press of America, 1981). 


The student/pastor needs to keep alert to the periodic publication 
of such bibliographies, which will supplement these four; and, of 
course, bibliographic material is now available online. One can find 
an enormous amount of material on almost any NT topic through 
http:// www.google.com/. 

You should also be aware of an especially useful guide to some of 
the steps outlined in this Handbook, which also takes the student by 
the hand and guides her or him through the tools with photographs 
and examples: 

Cyril J. Barber, Introduction to Theological Research (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1982). 

Note also the two books mentioned in the Preface, as well as the thr# 
mentioned in the Preface to the Second Edition, since they have 
ful sections that will supplement many of the exegetical steps 
in Chapter I. These five works will be referred to throughout 
chapter by authors' last names: 

Conzelmann-Lindemann = Hans Conzelmann and ^ 
demann, Interpreting the New Testament: An Introd ^- 
Principles and Methods of N.T. Exegesis (Peabody/ Ma ^‘ 
drickson Publishers, 1988). 
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Black-Dockery = David Alan Black and David S. Dockery (eds.), 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Zon- 

dervan Publishing House, 1991). 

Kearley et al. = F. Furman Kearley, Edward P. Myers, and Timothy 
D. Hadley (eds.). Biblical Interpretation, Principles and Practice: 
Studies in Honor of Jack Pearl Lewis (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 

11 1986) 

Green” Joel B. Green (ed.). Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for 
Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 

Porter = Stanley E. Porter (ed.). Handbook to Exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1997). 

An increasingly large number ofcompu.enaided^rAtoob 
are now available. The more accessible and useful 
users) for the purposes of exegesis are: 

Besides supplying the raw dataoftheGr«kandH ^ 

several translations,Gramcord is 

(for word searches) and a grenunahcal conc^danoeB 

combination of grammatical °™ s “ ^ Research Systems 

LOGOS ("The Scholar's U ^^ aveiy comprehensive system 
(www.christiansoftware.com). library . Currently over 

that envisions m tune havinga ^ ^ ^ Greek and Hebrew 

thirty translahonsareavarla , Macjntosh versions, 

texts. It is also available m bo , ww bibleworks.com/; 

BIBLE WORKS 4.0, from Hermeneu is Jo a very comprehensive 
e-mail: sales@bibleworks.com). exegesis as well as in 

system for help in both Greek an pc and Macin- 

English translations. Again, it is available m both 

tosh versions. 

The most complete hard-copy bibli ° gr ^ r ^wda>t is: 
considerably out of date) for the biblical scholar and *> ^ 

John J. Hughes, Bits, Bytes and Biblical studies (Grand 

the Use of Computers in Biblical and Classics, 

Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
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Step 1. Historical Context tit General 

. ,»rviPW of both the historical-sociological environment 

For a good ov historical setting/theological perspective 

°! LCtX pa^ular, see parts 2 and 3 of ConzeL^. 
££in (PP-105-282) and chapters 2 and 4 in GreeoFor further 

Mp in answering the questions at this step^ one needs two kinds of 
Lks: First you should acquire one of the better introductions, which 
deal with the variety of critical issues (see JAF 274-84). A good cross- 
™«foc«nn*1 look at things may be obtained from the following three: 


Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (New 
York: Doubleday, 1997). 

Donald A. Carson, Douglas J. Moo, and Leon Morris, An Introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1992). 

Wemer G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, rev. Eng. ed., 
trans. Howard Clark Kee (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975). 
[JAF 278] 


Second, you need a good content-oriented survey. Here the 
options are many. The best of these combines the needed elements of 
a survey (interpetative discussions) with superb, and creatively 
fresh, discussions of the questions of introduction: 

Luke T. Johnson, The Writings of the New Testament: An Interpreta¬ 
tion, rev. ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1999). 

Step 2. Limits of the Passage 

Step^see^ ^ cuss ^ on °* ^ issue, which also spills over into 


Kfy « ak!^p"^f yi1 ' 8 ^ PeriC0pe Its Contexl '" * 

The ke 0vervie wlProvisional Translation 

onareguigfbasiT'-n, 1 * 16 < ~’ reektext for exegesis is to keep reading'* 
c * ose at hand with v ^ ^ tkree use * u * books, any one of which ®P 
38 well as guide v J° Ur ? reek NT wiU help you read the Greek NT 
y m *** ^king of a provisional translation: 
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Sakae Kubo, A Reader's Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
(Berrien Springs, Mich.: Andrews University Press, 1971). 

Fritz Rienecker and Cleon Rogers, A Linguistic Key to the Greek New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House 1982) 
[JAF 211] 

Max Zerwick and Mary Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis of the 
Greek New Testament ; vol. 1: Gospels-Acts ; vol. 2: Epistles-Apoca- 
lypse (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1974,1979). [JAF 211] 

Kubo's book gives the basic meaning of words as they appear in 
the NT text. It is based on word frequency: Words occurring over fifty 
times in the NT are assumed to be known (but are listed in appendix 
1). Words that occur from six to fifty times are listed at the beginning 
of each biblical book and form that author's "special vocabulary." 
Then are listed by chapter and verse all words that occur five times 
or fewer in any NT book. One of the helpful features of Kubo is that 
word frequencies (how many occurrences in a book/how many in 
the NT) are given for each word. 

Zerwick-Grosvenor should prove more useful, however, for the 
work of rapid reading and provisional translation. It is keyed to Zer- 
wick's Greek grammar (see II.3.2.3) and includes more grammatical 
analysis than Rienecker-Rogers. The latter is perhaps too helpful in 
that even though it tends to give more lexical help, it is also prone to 
make questionable exegetical judgments that go beyond the pur¬ 
poses of such a tool. 

For an overview of the science of translation and the reason for the 
choice of the translations suggested in 1.1.3.3, see chapter 2 ("The 
Basic Tool—A Good Translation") in: 

Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible for All Its 
Worth, 2d ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1993). 

Step 4. Sentence Flow or Diagram 

See H.2.1 and II.2.2 for the few bibliographic resources suggested 
0r use in making the sentence flow or diagram. An introductory dis 
ussion to the matters related to sentence analysis and diagramming 
Can also be found in: 


l 
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F. Furman Kearley, "Diagramming and Sentence Analysis/' in 
Kearley et al., pp. 82-90. 

[English Bible readers, those whose difficulties here are the result 
of a poor knowledge of English grammar, can find significant help in 
consulting the brief but thorough overview in. 

H. P. V. Nunn, A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965), pp. 1—24. 

Those who wish to do this work from a very literal English "transla¬ 
tion" should use: 

J. D. Douglas (ed.), The New Greek-English Interlinear New Testament 
(Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale House Publishers, 1990).] 

Step 5. Textual Criticism 

In addition to the full discussion in II.2, see JAF, chapters 4-6; 
Conzelmann-Lindemann, pp. 17-26 (for another useful "hands-on" 
approach); chapter 7 in Green (by Bart Ehrman, pp. 127-45); chapter 
16 in Kearley et al. (by Frank Pack, pp. 214-25); and the chapter by 
Eldon J. Epp in Porter (pp. 45-97). Note also the following: 

Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, Text of the New Testament: An Intro¬ 
duction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Mod¬ 
em Textual Criticism , 2d ed., trans. E. F. Rhodes (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1989). 

Eldon J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method 
of New Testament Textual Criticism, Studies and Documents 45 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1993). 

Gordon D. Fee, The Textual Criticism of the New Testament," in 
The Expositor's Bible Commentary, ed. Frank E. Gaebelein (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1979), vol. 1, pp- 419-33. 

J. Harold Greenlee, An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criti¬ 
cism, rev. ed. (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1995)- 
[JAF 89] 

Michael W. Holmes, "Textual Criticism," in New Testament Criti¬ 
cism and Interpretation, ed. D. A. Black and D. S. Dockery 
pids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1991), pp. 101-134. 
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Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration, 3d enlarged ed. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992). [JAF 94] 

__(ed.), A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2d 

ed. (New York: United Bible Societies, 1994), pp. 1*—16*. 


Step 6. Grammar 

In addition tc the full discussion of the various tools in n.3, see JAF, 
pp 59-62. Chapter 18 in Kearley et al. (by C. D. Osbum, pp. 23*43) 
offers some helpful illustrations of grammar and interpretation at work. 

For those who use a computer, there is an especially useful gram¬ 
matical concordance on software by which one can search for almost 
any imaginable combination of grammatical possibilities in the NT. 
This is especially helpful in trying to determine a given author s 
usage elsewhere, so that all further examples of the grammatical mat¬ 
ter you are working on can be seen at the same time. See: 


Paul A. Miller (director), Gramcord (2000; The Gram^d lnsh- 
tute, 2218 NE Brookview Dr., Vancouver, WA 98686; www. 

GRAMCORD.org; e-mail: scholars@GRAMCORD.oig). 


For the following items, see the discussion in II.3. 

John Beekman and John Callow, Translating the Word 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1974), pp- 
Friedrich Blass and Albert Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of 

Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, trans. and re . 
Robert W. Funk (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

James A. Brooks and Carlton L. Winbery, Syntax 

Greek (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 19 '• 

Ernest D. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New e 
Greek, 3d ed. (Edinburgh: T. & T- Clark, 1898; repnnt, Gr 

Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1976). u*nfistic 

Robert W. Funk, A Beginning-Intermediate Grammar of 

Greek, 2d ed., 3 vols. (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, )• 
Murray J. Harris, "Appendix: Prepositions and Theo , 

Greek New Testament," in The New International Dictio ry 


‘ 
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Sew Testament Theology, ed. Colin Brown (Gnmd Ra^ds: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1978), vol. 3, pp. 1171 1215. 
c F D Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek, 2d ed. (Cam- 
bridgeCambridge University Press, 1963). DAP 2071 
James H. Moulton and W. F. Howard, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), vol. 1: Prolegomena , by Moul¬ 
ton, 3d ed., 1908; vol. II: Accidence and Word-Formation , by Moul¬ 
ton and Howard, 1929; vol. 3: Syntax , by Nigel Turner, 1963; vol. 

4: Style, by Turner, 1976. {JAF 208] 

A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research, 4th ed. (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1934). 
[JAF 209] 

A. T. Robertson and W. H. Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek 
Testament, 10th ed. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933; reprint, 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1977). 

Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar beyond the Basics: An Exegetical 
Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1996). 

-, The Basics of New Testament Syntax: An Intermediate Greek 

Grammar (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 2000). 
Max Zerwick, Biblical Greek Illustrated by Examples (Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1963). [JAF 212] 

Step 7. Lexical Aids 

For this material, see JAF, pp. 51-54. For further help in using these 

" ' !*? ® ar ' 5er ' Introduction to Theological Research, pp. 
01; and chapter 17 in Kearley et al. (by Leon Crouch, pp. 226-33). 

The materials listed below are discussed in H.4: 

Testament^•). VbUsfifndije Konkordanz zum griechischen Neuen 
testament, 2 vols. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 1975,1983). [JAF 

H TevZ^umcf' ^ Com P ute '-I(onkordanz zum Novum 

Horst Balz %££££*. ^ d "G,ruyter, 1980). 
the New Testament 1 v„i S? 61 ^ eds )' E *egetical Dictionary of 

Publishing Co., 1990-1^ (Grand Rap ‘ ds: Wm ' B ’ Eerdma ” S 
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Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New t . 

Early Christum Literature, 3d ed. ed ™' esfamCTI < and Offer 

(Chicago: University of Chicago ftess 2 nnm^ Ck W ‘ Danker 

Index: A Complete Greek Word Index to th?^-^ 1 ™" Phi, ° 
Alexandria (Grand Rapids: Wm B F „ r a VVrttm gs of Philo of 
2000). B - Eerdmans Publishing Co. 

Colin Brown (ed.). The New International Dictions r x , 
meat Theology, 3 vols. (Grand Rapids- 7n a ^°^ New Testa ~ 
House, 1975-1978). [JAF 251] P ’ ° ndervan Publishing 

Albert-Marie Denis Concordance Greece des Pseudepigraphes d'An 

aen Testament Louvain: University r a th^i: ^ 

1987 ) te Cathohque de Louvain, 

1 ^“f S >' TA * Greek-English Interlinear New Testament 
(Wheaton, IU.: Tyndale House Publishers 1990) 

Ilarbara Friberg and Timothy Friberg, Analytical Concordance of the 

Focus (Grand Rapids: Baker Lk 

Ed l m . Hatct ; and He ™y A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Sep- 

" “T >he °!. her GrCek Versions °f the 0ld Testament (includ- 
g the Apocryphal Books), 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1983) reprmted m 2 vols ' Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 

«v-A p° rSely ^ et *^ / New Documents Illustrating Early Christian- 
Rvd A teW °f the Greek Inscri P tions and Papyri, 5 voft. (North 
trp u UStrada: Ancient History Documentary Research Cen- 

G erhard Universit y' 1981-1989). 

of and Gerhard Friedrich (eds.), Theological Dictionary 

^ a Pid e ^7 estamentf 10 v ols. including Index volume (Grand 
252] ^ Wm ‘ B * Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1964-1976). [JAF 
G.w.fj i_ 

Prec Q 1n ^ e ( ed -)' A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon 

Hen^ ! 96 ’; 196 *)- tJAF 178) 

rev. fj q . eE and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed., 
1940) riA T/ 0nes P- McKenzie (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

S - K l\ UAF179 J 

4 Review/ 1 ): Documents Illustrating Early Christianity: 

° tke Greek Inscriptions and Papyri, vols 6-8. (North 
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. . Ancient History Documentary Research Cen- 

Ryde, Australia. 1992—)- 

tte, Macquarie Umversity (eds)/ A Greek-English Lexicon 

). Lust, E. Eynikel an . (Smtt „ art: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 

of the Septuagmt, 2 vote. w*u S 

1992,1996). ,. The Analytical Greek Lexicon Revised 

Harold K. °" ^-PublishingHouse, 1978). 

(Grand Rapids. M iUj g an, The Vocabulary of the Greek Tes- 

James H. Moulton • Other Non-literary Sources 

rlTSSK sUhton, 1914-1930; reprint. Grand 
Ss WmTSrdmans Publishing Co., 1974). [JAF180] 

ifnn and A S Geden, A Concordance to the Greek Tes - 
to "«o Texts ofWestcctt and Hort, Tischendorfand 
SSSJL. 5th rev. ed. by H. K. Moulton (Edinburgh: 
T & T. Clark, 1978). [JAF 228] 

Alfred Rahlfs (ed.), Septuaginta, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: Wurtt. Bibelan- 
stalt, 1959; reprint. New York: United Bible Societies, n.d.). 

K. H. Rengstorf (ed.), A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus , 4 

vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973-). [JAF 455] 

James Strong, Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible (Nashville. 

Abingdon Press, 1980). 

Two computer-aided research tools now provide one with 
absolutely exhaustive "concordances" to all uses of Greek words, 
both literary and nonliterary. See: 


Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) (computer data bank), P*°f* 
Theodore F. Brunner, director. University of Califomia-lrvine- 
Irvine, CA 92717. Tel. (714) 856-6404. 

Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyri (DDBDP), Prof. William «• 
Willis, director, Duke University, Box 4762 Duke Station/ 
Durham NC 27706. Tel. (919) 684-5076. 


Step 8. Historical-Cultural Background 

For these materials, see JAF, pp. 113-32; see also the 
cussions in Conzelmann-Lindemann, pp. 105-57 (esp. PP- ^ ^ 

Dav^l^^ ° n //sources ") and Black-Dockery, pp- ^ 

David E. Garland). 
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For helpful bibliographies of many o, these materia*, also see: 

Norman E. Anderson. Tools far ,. , 

Research on the New Testament (South nT 'u T* Back X romis 
Conwell Theological Semmar^ l^) ' aSS ' ! Gordon - 

James H. Charlesworth et al Thp M*™ 

Pseudepigrapha .r A Guide to Publications, JhTxcuZ^A^ 

^wpS1S° 8raPhiCal Seri0S ' 17 <MelUChen ' NJ - : *- 
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Most other necessary bibhographical materials are Hi^.^ ta u5 
Step 9 (E). Epistolary Form 


9.1. For the seminal discussion of these matters, see: 

Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament 
Illustrated by Recently Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World, 
4th ed. [1st ed., 1910] (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1922; 
reprint. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1965), esp. pp. 
227-51. [JAF 548] 

The best overviews of the NT Epistles in the context of ancient letter 
writing are in the Westminster Press series, the Library of Early Chris¬ 
tianity (LEC), edited by Wayne A. Meeks: 

David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, vol. 

8 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), pp. 158-225. 

Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity, vol. 5 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986). 

For another brief but helpful study, see: 

William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, Guides to Biblical 
Scholarship (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973). 

For a very helpful discussion of the use of secretaries to write let¬ 
ters in antiquity, see: 

Gordon J. Bahr, "Paul and Letter Writing in the First Century," 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 28 (1966): 465-77. 
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The essential book for the various kinds of "forms" found in th e 
Pauline letter tradition is: 

James L. Bailey and Lyle D. Vander Broek, Literary Forms in th e 
New Testament: A Handbook (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox 
Press, 1992), pp. 21-87. 

After an opening chapter that looks at the various "parts" of the 
Pauline letter (1.9.2 [E]), tire chapters take up, in turn. Forms of Argu¬ 
mentation (Rhetoric), the Diatribe, Midrash, Chiasm, Apocalyptic 
Language and Forms, Paraenesis/Topoi, Vice and Virtue Lists, The 
Flousehold Code, Liturgical Fragments: Blessings and Doxologies 
Poetry and Hymn, and Creeds. 

For a collection of these kinds of materials from the Greco-Roman 
world, see: 

Abraham J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, A Greco-Roman Source- 
book, Library of Early Christianity, vol. 4 (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1986). 

9.2. Rhetorical Analysis 

For introductory overviews of matters of rhetoric and style, see 
Black-Dockery, pp. 227-54 (by A. Besan^on Spencer) and pp. 518-23 
(by Craig L. Blomberg). The two more significant studies of the pos¬ 
sible use by the NT letter writers of rhetorical argumentation are 
(although both authors probably overplay their hands on these mat¬ 
ters): 

George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical 
Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1984). 

Burton L. Mack, Rhetoric and the New Testament, Guides to Biblical 
Scholarship (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1990). 

Perhaps the most helpful brief introduction to rhetorical analysis 
in the Pauline letters is: 

Jerome Murphy-O'Connor, Paul the Letter-Writer: His World, H* 
Options, His Skills (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1" 
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For critiques of the use of classical rhetorical categories in the 
Pauline letters, see: 

Philip H. Kern, Rhetoric and Galatians: Assessing an Approach to 
Paul's Epistle, SNTSMS101 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998). 

Jeffrey A. D. Weima, "What Does Aristotle Have to Do with Paul? 
An Evaluation of Rhetorical Criticism," Calvin Theological Jour¬ 
nal 32 (1997). 458-68. 

Step 10 (E). Historical Context in Particular 

Since this step has to do with the occasion of the letter, no special 
bibliography is available, although help may be obtained from the 
introductions in the commentaries and sometimes from specialized 
studies. These will be discovered in the process of accumulating your 
bibliography for the specific epistle. 

Step 11 (E). Literary Context 

The biblical text itself provides the literary context. Hence no bib¬ 
liography is necessary. 

Step 9 (G). Gospel Forms 

For a helpful introduction to the various matters that go into the 
exegesis of the Gospels, see: 

Scot McKnight, Interpreting the Synoptic Gospels (Grand Rapids. 
Baker Book House, 1988). 

The analysis of the "forms" of the materials found in the Gospels 
w as a part of the investigation known as form criticism. Historically, 
this discipline arose as an attempt to study the Gospel materials as 
were in the oral period before the first of our written Gospe s. 
formal analysis was part of an attempt to discover the origina 
life setting of the saying or pericope and to judge its authenticity, o 
classification and analysis of the forms, however, exists quite apart 
°ni the latter concerns. T . j 

0r brief overviews of form criticism, see Conzelmann J 11 
an *' PP- 59-82, and Black-Dockery, pp. 175-96 (by D. L. Boc ). 
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helpful introductions and assessments of form criticism itself, see 
either: 

w . 11iam RarclaV/ introduction to the First Three Gospels (rev. ed. of The 
Wl “ re( Three Gospels) (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1975), pp . 

o/l Q1 


or: 

Keith F. Nickle, The Synoptic Gospels: An Introduction (Atlanta: John 
Knox Press, 1980), pp. 29-51. 


Nickle's survey has an especially helpful presentation of the forms. 
On the matter of forms themselves, see also: 


James L. Bailey and Lyle D. Vander Broek, Literary Forms in the New 
Testament: A Handbook (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster/John Knox 
Press, 1992), pp. 91-166. 


A more complete introduction to form criticism as such, but not as 
helpful as Nickle or Barclay on the forms, may be found in: 

Edgar F. McKnight, What Is Form Criticism? Guides to Biblical 
Scholarship (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969). 

More complete analysis of the forms, as well as a complete pre¬ 
sentation of the Gospel materials, may be found in the classic work 
on form criticism: 


Puddf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1963). 

sis nfiw WSS excessive ‘y ^optical about authenticity, but his analy- 
Barrlavt ?”” sar 'd development of the tradition may be very useful- 

of this Hvvu » uct ' on ' not od above, is a careful, critical assessment 

more balanced approach to (he subject is: 

VU domMa yl ° r » Tte Formtion °f the Gospel Tradition, 2d ed. (W 1- 

don. Macmillan & Co., 1935 ). 

HwnmfT ° f form of J esus ' teaching, which appte*** 
q ° n ° f form « d slightly different but refreshing way, * 
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Robert H. Stein, The Method and Message of Jesus' Teachings 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1978), pp. 7-33. 6 

Step 10 (G). Pericope Analysis 

For an overview of the concerns that go into this analysis, see 
Conzelmann-Lindemann, pp. 82-87. The following items are dis¬ 
cussed in II.6. 

Kurt Aland (ed.). Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, 9th ed. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1976). [JAF125] 

-(ed.). Synopsis of the Four Gospels: Greek-English Edition of the 

Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum , 3d ed. (New York: United Bible 
Societies, 1979). [JAF 124] 

Albert Huck, Synopsis of the First Three Gospels, 13th ed., rev. Hein¬ 
rich Greeven (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1981). 

Reuben J. Swanson, The Horizontal Line Synopsis of the Gospels, Greek 
Edition (Pasadena, Calif.: William Carey Library, 1982). 


Step 11 (G). The Narrative Context 

For helpful introductions to the study of biblical narrative, see: 

Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 

Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1995), pp. 11-20. 

Tremper Longman III, Literary Approaches to Biblical Interpretation 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1987), esp. chap. 
4 (pp. 75-118). 

Mark Allan Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism? (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990). 

Step 10 (A). Historical Questions 

For an overview of the question of Luke-Acts and ancient histori¬ 
ography, see: 

David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), pp. 158-225. 

For the basic historical questions asked at this step (who, what. 
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ro 

where, when), one should consult one of the better Bible dictionaries. 
See II5 2.1 (cf. JAF, chap. H)- 

c „. broader and more complex question of history in Acts, see: 


Martin Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1980). 

I Howard Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Grand Rapids: 
' Zondervan Publishing House, 1971). 


Step 11 (A). Literary Context 

See the bibliography under 1.11 (G). For two commentaries that 
approach exegesis with these questions in mind, see: 

Joel B. Green, The Acts of the Apostles , NICNT (forthcoming). 

I. Howard Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles, TNTC (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1980). 


Step 9 (R). Apocalyptic Form 

On the question of the form of the Apocalypse, with further help¬ 
ful bibliography, see especially: 

David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), pp. 226-52. 

You will also find much help in: 

Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 


Step 12. Biblical Theology 

Although NT theology is primarily a descriptive task, the 
positions and prior theological commitments of the author o ^ 
affect the way he or she sees things. Therefore it seems useful 
present the major NT theologies under confessional categori eS ' ^ 
tiie caveat that one not read only from one's own point of v * evV ’ ^ eie 
is much that can be learned from all of the theologies j^p 
(cf. Harrington, The New Testament: A Bibliography, pp- 143 ~ ' 
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IV. Exegesis Aids and Resources 17 

From the perspective of a more radical i n 
point of view, see! lCa1 ' m ttus cas « existential. 


Rudolf Bultaa™, Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols. (New York- 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951,1955). [JAF 345] 1 

ffans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1969). [JAF 346] 

“pit " S ° methmg ° f 3 daSSk ^ of 

From a more moderate theological stance, see: 


Leonhard Goppelt, Theology of the New Testament , vol. 1: The Min- 
istiy of Jesus in Its Theological Significance; vol. 2: The Variety and 
Unity of the Apostolic Witness to Christ (Grand Rapids: Wm B 
Eerdmans Publishing Co.,1981-). [JAF 347] 

Werner G. Kiimmel, The Theology of the New Testament (Nashville- 
Abingdon Press, 1973). [JAF 349] 

^953) rt [JA^354] ^ Te$tammt Theol °^ SCM Press, 


From a conservative point of view, see: 

Donald Guthrie, New Testament Theology (Downers Grove, Ill • 
Inter-Varsity Press, 1981). 

George E. Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1974). 

The best from the Roman Catholic tradition is: 

Karl H. Schelkle, Theology of the New Testament, 4 vols. (Col- 
legeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1971-1978). [JAF 352] 

Since Paul and John receive so much attention in their own right, 
you should be aware of the better theologies here. For Paul, pride of 

Place now goes to: 

^ D. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1997). 

r a more traditional approach, see: 
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72 D ... A „ Outline of His Theology (Grand 

The classic study for John is: 

c. R » V. aw— f* f “’*‘ G "’* 1 (C ' mb "* 

Cambridge University Press, 1953). 


For a brief compendium of Johannine thought, see: 

v r •/* TL 1/^rrtl 1 SI 


>r a brier compwu‘«“‘ 

- r Theology in the Fourth Gospel 
G. R. Beasley-Murray, Gospel of f 

(Peabody Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1991). 

i r 'w % 








f .1_ 1 « M 1 « r t<ncO 3 rrh 


Robert Kysar, The Fourth Evangelist and His Gospel: An Examination 
of Contemporary Scholarship (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1975), esp. part 3, pp. 174-263. 


Step 13. Secondary Literature 

Large numbers of valuable articles and books are published every 
year in the NT field. It is especially important that you know where 
such articles and books can be found and how to go about locating 
what you are looking for in this vast array of material. Since cata- 
loging of these materials has already been done well by Fitzmyer, pp. 
1“21/ here I will simply call your attention to the more significant 
items, with very little annotation. 


13.1. Bibliographic Aids 

on JlT firSt taS ^ , an ,^ ° ne ^ at ^ghtens the load considerably when 
raphv. ZZTT here t0 l0Ok ' iS the cumulation of a bibliog- 

chapter 1(C) of JAF Th^m at ^ P ° int ' ^ es P eciall >' 

*at deal directly with Slgn | f,can ‘ pubUshed bibliographies 

Gospels by Metzeer fl af ia\ e ^ esis are t ^ ose on Christ and the 
by the MattiUs (JAF 14) on loh °k ?aUl by Metz 8 er (JAF 17), on Acts 
by Metzger (JAF 15). F 0r curr y ^ alatesta / and on "Festschriften" 

“^dispensable tools: 1 ^°§ ra phy there are two absolutely 
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You simply cannot expect to do serious and up-to-date work 
anything in the NT without access to these two invaluable tools. 

13.2. Periodicals 

For the vast array of periodical literature that has scholarly articles 
on NT subjects, see chapter 2 in JAF. The more significant ones for NT 
study are: 

Biblica [JAF 33] 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly [JAF 37] 

Expository Times [Not listed in JAF, but frequently it has some good- 
quality articles] 

Interpretation [JAF 40] 

Journal of Biblical Literature [JAF 41] 

Journal for the Study of the New Testament [JAF 42] 

New Testament Studies [JAF 44] 

Novum Testamentum [JAF 45] 

Review and Expositor 
Revue Biblique [JAF 47] 

Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft [JAF 55] 


13.3. Commentaries 


For a list of commentary series, see JAF, pp. 87-90. For a helpful 
listing of the best NT commentaries for each of the NT books 
(through 1985), see Harrington, The New Testament: A Bibliography. It 
7 st be remembered that good new commentaries appear with reg- 
ty. The list given below is my own judgment as to the three 
ohh 6 ** meS f° ur ^ k es * commentaries (in English) for each NT book as 
see th third edition of this Handbook. Beyond that date, 

e n °tices of new books in New Testament Abstracts. 


Seri 


es a bbreviations: 


AB 

BECNt 

bntc 

BBc 


Anchor Bible (Doubleday) 

Baker Exegetical Commentary (Baker) 

Black's New Testament Commentaries (Hendrick 
son) 

Expositor's Bible Commentary (Zondervan) 
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ECC Eerdmans' Critical Commentary (Eerdmans) 

Herm Hermeneia (Fortress) 

ICC International Critical Commentary (T. & T. Clark) 

NCBC New Century Bible Commentary (Eerdmans) 

NIBC New International Biblical Commentary (Hen¬ 

drickson) 

NICNT New International Commentary (Eerdmans) 

NIGTC New International Greek Testament (Eerdmans) 

Pillar Pillar Commentaries (Eerdmans) 

SNTSMS Society for New Testament Studies Monograph 

Series 

SP Sacra Pagina (Liturgical) 

TNTC Tyndale New Testament Commenary (Eerdmans) 

WBC Word Biblical Commentary (Word) 

Matthew: 

W. D. Davies, D. C. Allison (ICC) 

D. Hagner (WBC) 

D. A. Carson (EBC) 

Mark: 

R. Guelich (WBC) 

C. E. B. Cranfield 
W. L. Lane (NICNT) 

M. Hooker (BNTC) 

Luke: 

J. B. Green (NICNT) 

I. H. Marshall (NIGTC) 

J. A. Fitzmyer (AB) 

J. Nolland (WBC) 

John: 

G. R. Beasley-Murray (WBC) 

R. A. Brown (AB) 

R. Schnackenburg 

D. A. Carson (Pillar) 

Acts: 

I. H. Marshall (TNTC) 
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L. T. Johnson (SP) 

D. J. Williams (NIBC) 

E. Haenchen 

Romans: 

D. A. Moo (NICNT) 

J. D. G. Dunn (WBC) 

C. E. B. Cranfield (ICC) 

L. Morris (Pillar) 

1 Corinthians: 

G. D. Fee (NICNT) 

A. Thiselton (NIGTC) 

R. B. Hays (Interpretation) 

2 Corinthians: 

V. P. Furnish (AB) 

R. P. Martin (WBC) 

P. Barnett (NICNT) 

J. Lambrecht (SP) 

Galatians: 

J. D.G.Dunn(BNTC) 

H. D. Betz (Herm) 

J. L. Martyn (AB) 

R. A. Longenecker (WBC) 

Ephesians: 

A. T. Lincoln (WBC) 

P. T. O'Brien (Pillar) 

E. Best (ICC) 

M. Barth (AB) 

Philippians: 

G - D. Fee (NICNT) 
p T. O'Brien (NIGTC) 

M - Bockmuel (BNTC) 

Silva (BECNT) 

Co,os sims/Philemon: 
p - T. O'Brien (WBC) 
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J. D. G. Dunn (NIGTC) 

M. V. MacDonald (SP) 

N. T. Wright (TNTC) 


1 and 2 Thessalonians: 

C. A. Wanamaker (NIG 1M 


E. Best (HNTC) 

I. H. Marshall (NCBC) 
A. Malherbe (AB) 


1 and 2 Timothy/ Titus: 

I. H. Marshall (ICC) 

G. W. Knight (NIGTC) 

W. B. Mounce (WBC) 

J. D. Quinn, W. C. Wacker (ECC/ AB) 


Hebrews: 

W. L. Lane (WBC) 

H. Attridge (Herm) 

F.F. Bruce (NICNT) 

D. Hagner (NIBC) 

James: 

P. H. Davids (NIGTC) 

D. A. Moo (Pillar) 

L. T. Johnson (AB) 

R. P. Martin (WBC) 

1 Peter: 

P. H. Davids (NICNT) 
J. R. Michaels (WBC) 

P. Achtemeier (Herm) 
L. Goppelt 

2 Peter/Jude: 

R- J- Bauckham (WBC) 
J- N. D. Kelly (HNTC) 

E. M. B. Green (TNTC) 
R - w ebb (NICNT) 

L 2 ,3 John: 

R - A. Brown (AB) 
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j h. Marshall (NICNT) 

S. S. Smalley (WBC) 

C. Kruse (Pillar) 

Revelation: 

G. Beale (NIGTC) 

D. E. Aune (WBC) 

R. H. Mounce (NICNT) 

G. B. Caird (BNTC) 

Step 24. Translation 

A good translation not only renders the words of the original into 
their best English equivalents; it also reflects the style, the spirit, and 
even the impact of the original wherever possible. You are the best 
judge of what constitutes a faithful translation. Your familiarity with 
the passage in the original, and with the audience for whom you 
write or preach, allows you to choose your words to maximize the 
accuracy of the translation. Remember that accuracy does not require 
wooden literalism. The words of different languages do not corre¬ 
spond to one another on a one-for-one basis. Your translation should 
leave the same impression with you when you read it as does the 
original. A translation that meets this criterion can be considered 
faithful to the original. 

Two books on Bible translation are very valuable. Both should be 
read in their entirety, rather than referred to only for specific infor¬ 
mation. 

John Beekman and John Callow, Translating the Word of God (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1974). 

This book contains serious, thoughtful discussions of the special 
problems presented by translating Scripture from one language to 
bother. There is advice on how to handle metaphors, similes, words 
w ith multiple meanings, idioms, and so on. 

Sakae Kubo and Walter Specht, So Many Versions? (Grand Rapids. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1975). 

£ b °ok reviews at length the major twentieth-century English 
Nations of the Bible, providing copious examples from each and 
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Of all kinds on the theory and practice of translation, 
you should be aware of: 

The Bible Translator (London, 1950-). [JAF 35] 


Step 15. Application 

Books on hermeneutics as application are more difficult to suggest, 
partly because one's interests here will depend significantly on one s 
Confessional stance. Still useful in this regard is. 


A. Berkeley Mickelsen, Interpreting the Bible: A Book of Basic Princi¬ 
ples for Understanding the Scriptures (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1963). 


You should also know about six books that deal with interpreting 
the NT, including discussions of the various methodologies outlined 
in this book as well as sections on broader methodological concerns: 


David A. Black and David S. Dockery (eds.). New Testament Criti¬ 
cism and Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1991). 

Joel B. Green (ed.). Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for Inter¬ 
pretation (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1995). 


Daniel J. Harrington, S.J., Interpreting the New Testament: A Practi¬ 
cal Guide , New Testament Message 1 (Wilmington, Del.: Michael 
Glazier, 1979). 

F. Furman Kearley, Edward P. Myers, and Timothy D. Hadley 
(eds.). Biblical Interpretation , Principles and Practice: Studies in 

19°86°) PeUrl (Gfand Ra P ids: B aker Book House, 


MrtSs’fG ’ !W Jf ament Inter Pret“tio n: Essays on 

lishing Co., 1977) UAF 51 5 T **** ^ * '***** 
S TuTden:ETBrm d 19^ Mdb0 °' C to Exe ^ is °f the New 
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Another helpful book, dealing with the history of biblical inter¬ 
pretation, is: 

„ hert M Grant and David Tracy, A Short History of the Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible, 2d rev. and enlarged ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress 

Press, 1984). 

An important book that brings the whole discussion up to date is: 

Anthony C. Thiselton, The Two Horizons: New Testament Hermeneu- 
tics and Philosophical Description with Special Reference to Heideg- 
ger, Bultmann, Gadamer, and Wittgenstein (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1980). 

A book that wrestles with the hermeneutical issues raised by the 
various genres of the Bible is: 

Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Stuart, How to Read tte BjWe/bMH lte 
Worth, 2d ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 

1993). 

Finally, probably the best single introduction to the methodo gy 
of expository preaching, with step-by-step guidance or ac 
mon preparation, is: 

James W. Cox, A Guide to Biblical Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1976). 

The most useful book on preaching from the various 
ileal literature, as well as a book full of helpful discussions o p 
i*g itself, is: 

Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the An ^ nt Text (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1988). 
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The Task of Theological 
Exegesis and Reader- 
Response Criticism 


F our basic theological assumptions underlay this Handbook when 
it was first written two decades ago: (1) that along with the Old 
Testament, the New Testament is Holy Scripture, God's Word 
given to his people for their life together within the community of 
faith; (2) that God has spoken his Word through human authors and 
texts; (3) that the biblical texts themselves reflect a detectable level of 
both divine and human intentionality; and (4) that the task of exege¬ 
sis is to understand the divine-human intention locked within the text, 
not in an attempt to control the text but so that the Word might lead 
its readers to the text's true end—obedience. Although much has 
changed in both the philosophical and the methodological landscape 
over the past two decades, changes that the second and third editions 
°f this Handbook reflect, these basic theological assumptions that 
informed this book are still in place. One recent turn in scholarship, 
however, requires special attention here because it so significantly 
questions the whole enterprise this Handbook seeks to encourage. 

When I began my studies four decades ago, existentialism was the 
signing philosophy of the more influential NT scholars, and "form 
riticism and "redaction criticism"—with their atomizing effects on 
e biblical texts—were the reigning methodologies. As existentialism 
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, tn oostmodemism, a new collection of textual 
has slowly given way' P j would argue, has taken root. 

Strategies, equally atouu^ e reader -response criticism. Reader- 

One of the most rece to understand the historical world 

response criticism does ^ ^ vo iume advocates). Nor does 

behind the text Oms on ^ the literary world of the text (i.e„ 

reader-response ® literary "architecture" of a text, as this vol- 

paying close atten o^ ^response criticism is concerned with 

T "So oS^text. That rs, for these practitioners the "author," 

idea of textual "intentional^ am mem iUu- 
The only interaction worthy of investigation and reflection is the 
one that occurs between text and reader; and, m the end, the reader 
(and die reader alone) is responsible for the production of "meaning." 
Thus, the place of privilege once reserved for the author, the historical 
Circumstances surrounding a text, and the intentionally locked within 
a text has now been surrendered to the reader. 

Such a view simply points out one aspect of the obvious: that inter¬ 
pretation involves the interpreter. But what it also implies, philo¬ 
sophically if not always in practice, is that anyone's reading of the 
text is as valid as another's and, again in sharp distinction to the strat¬ 
egy advocated in this volume, that there is no way to arbitrate between 
competing readings. Reader-response criticism, therefore, while fitting 
nicely into a philosophical-theological worldview that takes us back 
to Schleiermacher and Kant, stands in unrelieved tension with the 
biblical revelation—that it was the one true God who chose to reveal 
himself to creation and to Israel and the church, and to enshrine this 
revelation in the texts cherished as the Christian Bible. Such a theo- 
ogical conviction necessarily commits the interpreter to historical 
rpL Readers must seek to understand how God 

God snpav \ t0 t ^ en ^ there, so that they can grasp how 

tol °"«andfor all. 

guided ’by athLlocH^ mterpreter PK*eed, especially one who is 
simply to ipnn J? Ca comm itment to revelation? One response 
stand in direct 11 medlods whose philosophical conviction* 
throughout the t0 th ° Se which have & uided 

n °t without a cert!, Md many have will choose to do this, an 
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even from those whose practice calls into question what h u 

lined in this book. Just as a judicious userf sour™ , thasbeenou t- 

and tradition criticism has advanced our understand 0 ™' action ' 

cal texts, so too wiU a prudent and critical H 8 ° f ** bm ' 

ical approaches to texts provide new insights 

life of the NT documents. I point to two examples at ° my ai ' d 

1. Some practitioners of rhetorical criticism are relentless in ,k 
attempts to classify the parts of Paul's letters. Everything mult 
Aristotle's (or Quintilian's) mold. Indeed, the act of taterpretaton 
nearly ends writ, classification. While I am suspicious of thL p^T 
dure, nevertheless rhetorical crificism reminds us that texts in tTefi 

p "?, ^ W d° te “ d mUS ‘ * looked at holistically, and that 
the NT Epistles are documents that across the board are trying to per¬ 
suade or dissuade (even when they also carry other agendas) Then- 
fore, part of the exegehcal process is to be aware of the kinds of 
rhetonc that are employed in the process of trying to persuade. 

2. The same may be said of the appropriation of narratology to 
read many parts of the NT. Those who are teaching us, when aU the 
rest of our work is done, to read the Gospels, Acts, and the Revela- 

on as wholes, and especially to read Luke-Acts as one story, are aid¬ 
ing the exegetical task immensely. So much have I been influenced by 
.r S D W “ ld of ^ange that my latest book for the lay reader (How to Read 
the Bible Book by Book ,, with Douglas Stuart [Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van ublishing House, 2002]) has been written precisely to help the 
rea , no * onl y see each biblical book as a whole but also see how 
ea fits into the metanarrative of the whole of Scripture. 

But at the end of the day, an exclusive dependence on reader- 
response criticism requires too heavy a price from the interpreter. To 
Say at *h e biblical texts operate like any other kind of literature is 
one ing, but to begin with the assumption that the biblical texts only 
opiate like any other texts misses something central to the task of 
eo ogical exegesis. If those of us who do exegesis on the basis of the 
°^ ca ^ assumptions of this Handbook are locked into a belief sys- 
so too is the reader-response critic; it is simply a different set of 
ii 60 °8* ca i assumptions—that begin with an inquiring self rather 

with a speaking God. 

itself ^ SaiTle ** me ' and even if one were to allow that the method 
w ^commensurate with revelation, the methodology suffers 
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34 serious self-contradiction, brought about by the 

philosophically from critjcs wr ite books and articles. First, it is 

fact that reader-resp „ texts » both assume an author and have a 

quite clear that *** ° them At issue is ,h e inner contradic- 

very deaded inte ^ they wri te books trying to persuade 

« on of riltxLs of this enterprise, which at its very core does 

°* e u “ that other authors may have similar intentionality. That is, 
n0t J aU ° W snonse criticism practiced as pure theory allows no texts to 
rt'Ce^inR" in *e sense assumed in this Handbook; yet the writ. 
e«of theseb<£ks and articles have such a view of "meaning" as the 
verv reason for their own literary enterprise. Moreover, why should 
such a critic write articles or books giving one reader's (their own) 
response to the text when the philosophical underpinnings of the 
enterprise argue that every reader is a law unto herself? Thus, finally, 
the golden rule could well serve as a good methodological starting 
point for all writers: "Do unto (the texts of) others as you would have 

others do unto you (and your texts)." 

My ultimate concern nevertheless is that if "meaning" lies only 
with the reader, not in the text or with the (unknowable) author of the 
text, then from this view the possibility of the Christian community's 
hearing from God through its sacred texts is rather thoroughly 
negated. But what this new "criticism" should do for the exegete 
(who believes in authors and tries to take Scripture seriously) is 
accentuate the reality that there is no such thing as "objective" exe¬ 
gesis. The exegete is a reader, whatever else, and as such we bring all 
of who we are to the reading of the text, applying both known and 
unknown presuppositions of all kinds—theological, sociological, 
cultural. But rather than let that reality be a cause for despair and 
dir^h° re wi? Uf> the exercise altogether, it should drive us in two 
Dositif\n' S 1 ma ^ e us wor k a N the harder to spot those presup" 
regular basis andf2tT ° Pe “ *° chan S in S our minds about texts on a 
ity before the text Lh “ S aUthe more to take a stance ° f hUmI . 

Ship (mastery?) 0 f th e tori' 311 * heav y _ha nded, authoritarian owner- 

1,38 spoken and co^ SUPP ° Sltions should both encourage us— God 
Pfe to himself and * s P ea ^ through these words to bring P e0 

re «■ r«4- W 

y reminding us that when all our wo 
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exegetes is done, God still has the last word and we must bow before 
him in humble obedience. 

For further reading on reader-response criticism, one might look 
at the sympathetic but thoughtfully critical overview by Kevin J. Van- 
hoozer in Green, Hearing , pp. 301-28. A more thorough and even 
more sympathetic overview may be found in: 

A. K. M. Adam, What Is Postmodern Biblical Criticism? Guides to 
Biblical Scholarship (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995). 

Two excellent introductions to the new literary criticism also 
include sections on reader-response criticism: 

Tremper Longman III, Literary Approaches to Biblical Criticism , 
Foundations of Contemporary Interpretation 3 (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1987). 

Mark Allan Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism? Guides to Biblical 
Scholarship (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990). 

For a more comprehensive critique that moves in the directions 
offered here, see: 

Loren Wilkinson, "Hermeneutics and the Postmodern Reaction 
against Truth/ " in The Act of Bible Reading , ed. Elmer Dyck 
(Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 1996), pp. 114-47. 
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